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GENERAL EDITOR’S PREFACE 


The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan—that Institute of Indian 
Culture in Bombay—needed a Book University, a 
series of books which, if read, would serve the pur¬ 
pose of providing higher education. ParUcular em¬ 
phasis, however, was to be put on such literature as 
revealed the deeper impulsions of India. As a first step, 
it was decided to bring out in English 100 books, 50 of 
which were to be taken in hand almost at once. Each 
book was to contain from 200 to 250 pages and was to 
be priced at Rs. 1-12-0. 

It is our intention to publish the books we select, 
not only in English; but also in the following Indian 
languages : Hindi, ^ngali, Gujarati, Marathi, Tamil, 
Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam. 

This scheme, involving the publication of 900 
volumes, recjuires ample funds and an all-India orga¬ 
nisation. The Bhavan is exerting its utmost to supply 
them. 

The objectives for which the Bhavan stands are 
the reintegration of the Indian culture in the light of 
modem knowledge and to suit our present-day needs 
and the resuscitation of its fundamental values in their 
pristine vigour. 

Let me make our goal more explicit: 


We seek the dignity of man, which necessarily 
implies the creation of ^ial conditions which would 
allow him freedom to evolve along the lines of his own 
temperament and capacities; we seek the harmony of 
individual efforts and social relations, not in any 
makeshift way, but within the frame-work of the 
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Moral Order; we seek the creative art of life, by the 
alchemy of which human limitations are progressively 
transmuted, so that man may become the instrument 
of God, and is able to see Him in all and all in Him. 

The world, we feel, is too much with us. Nothing 
would uplift or inspire us so much as the beauty and 
aspiration which such books can teach. 

In this scries, therefore, the literature of India, 
ancient and modeim, will be published in a form easily 
accessible to all. Books in other literatures of the 
world, if they illustrate the principles we stand for, 
will also be included. 

This common pool of literature, it is hoped, will 
enable the reader, eastern or western, to understand 
and appreciate currents of world thought, as also the 
movements of the mind in India, which, though they 
flow through different linguistic channels, have a 
common urge and aspiration. 

Fittingly, the Book University’s first venture is the 
MaMhharataX summarised by one of the greatest 
living Indians, C. Bajagopalachari; the ^second work is 
on a section of it; the Gita by H. V. Di\'atia, an eminent 
jurist and a student of philosophy. Centuries ago, it 
was proclaimed of the Mahabharata ; 'What is not in 
it, is nowhere*. After twenty-five centuries, we can use 
the same words about it. He who knows it not, knows 
not the heights and depths of the soul; he misses the 
trials and tragedy and the beauty and grandeur of life. 

The Mahabharata is not a mere epic; it is a ro- 
naance, telling the tale of heroic men and women and 
of wme who were divine; it is a whole literature in 
Itself, containing a code of life, a philosophy of social 
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and ethical relations, and speculative thought on hu¬ 
man problems that is hard to rival; but, above all, it 
has for its core the Gita^ which is, as the world is be¬ 
ginning to find out, the noblest of scriptures and the 
grandest of sagas in which the climax is reached in the 
wondrous Apocalypse in the Eleventh Canto. 

Through such books alone the harmonies under¬ 
lying true culture, I am convinced, will one day re¬ 
concile the discords of modem life. 

I thank all those who have help^ to make this 
new branch of the Bhavan's activity successful. 


i, Victoria Rood, 

Vtw Delhi, 

3rd Ociobor, 18S1. 


K. M. MUNSHI 





PREFACE 

In 1939 lust before the second world war, my hipb^d, 
the late Prof. S. N. Dasgupta, had been in^ted to 
Italy He had been invited many times before, m 
1924 1930. 1935, 1936. In 1936 the Inteniational 

Congress of Science was holding its session in Ronie. 
The night before the first meeting of the Congress, he 
was invited by the president to dinner and the conver- 
saUon related to the development of science and 
India’s contribution thereto. The president sugg^ed 
that next morning, instead of the topic proposed al¬ 
ready for him, he should talk on the concept of science 
in Ancient India. 

My husband came back to his hotel and thought 
over this. He had no books of reference with to. But 
this was no serious obstacle. All his life, not withstand¬ 
ing the enormous amount of research he had been 
doing, he seldom made any notes. His memory was 
wonderful and unique. He carried all details and re¬ 
ferences, no matter however varied the field, in h^ 
head. ^ he exercised his mind that night and decid¬ 
ed that since space, time and matter were the funda¬ 
mentals that science had to deal with, he would talk 
on these. He then went to sleep peacefully without 
a second thought about this science meeting. 

Next morning the Science Congress sat vnth all the 
leading scientists of the world taking part in it. Pro¬ 
fessor Dasgupta was the first speaker to address the 
gathering and the time allotted was the usual limit of 
fifteen minutes. He began his speech, it went on and 
on; fifteen minutes passed into an hour, and the hour 
passed into two and then to three without any inter¬ 
ruption. The whole of the morning session was 
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occupied in listening to what scientific concepts had 
been formulated by the Indian mind without any of 
the modem equipments. The audience listened spell¬ 
bound to this new side of Indian culture. He had 
spoken several times before on Indian philosophy and 
religion^ but this time it was science. After his speech 
was over, one or two of the British scientists asked 
him two or three questions which were duly answered. 
The sitting came to an end amidst tremendous 
applause and loud acclamation 'great man* ‘great man*^ 
(grando homo). 


It was the same year that the Senate of Home de¬ 
cided to honour him with the honorary degree of 
D. Litt. Before this they had conferred this only on 
their king. As a result he was invited again in 1939 
to receive the degree and to lecture on Indian art He 
had delivered lectures already on Indian philosophy, 
religion and science. Now it was to be on art througl) 
which our countrymen had expressed their concept of 
beauty, the inner spiritual vision through line, colour, 
painting and carving of stones. 

So this was the occasion for which these lectures on 
Indian Art wm-e written and when they were deliver¬ 
ed- I remember distinctly when he was writing them, 
how they filled our heart with a unique thrill at the 
revelation of the inner principles that lay in our per¬ 
ception of beauty and its communication. But he 
translated them also into Italian as he intended to de¬ 
liver them in the language of the people he was going^ 
to address. He knew besides Sanskrit, Bengali. Hindi 
and English, two continental languages, Germ^ and 
French very weU; this time he was brushing un his 
It^an. He reached Italy in April 1939. and was ac¬ 
corded a sUte reception and military honours in 
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Home. Mussolini was in power at the time. H*® ^ 

in-law. Count Ciano, received him on beliaJl ™ 
sUte. The convocation in which the degree of D. 
was conferred upon him, was filmed and exhibited aU 
over the country- It was a unique honour sbovm to 
one of the eminent sons of India, which wp 
bondage. During the same summer he delivered hia 
Lectures on Indian Art in Rome. 1 refer here to an 
interlude simply to describe the liveUness of the 
gathering! As the Professor began his first tecturej he 
said, besides the usual words oE courtesy, how he 
loved Italv only next to India, He said : ‘^y first love 
and loyalty goes naturally to my mother-country, 
India; but the second goes to Italy, the ancient seat of 
wisdom and beauty, which has endeared herself so 
much to me bv so many ties of association, and it is a 
kno\vn fact that the sKond love is always stronger 
than the firsf*. The audience roared ivith laughter at 
this li\"ely witticism. 

Had it not been for the war which ^t in almost 
immediately after his return to India in August, these 
lectures might have been published long ago. The 
terrible war came and so many post-war caJamities 
followed which made publication so very difficult. My 
husband's health broke down in 1940 and since then 
he was ailing from heart troubles, though heroically 
continuing bis quest for knowledge. In 1950 we came 
to Lucknow from England and my husband was stiU 
w-orking in his sick-bed on the completion of the fifth 
volume of his 'Historj^ of Indian Philosophy*. Shri K. 
M. Munshi became Governor of UJP. in 19S2 and his 
sincere interest and regard for Indian culture drew 
him to my husband's bedside in September when they 
had some talk on the subject of their mutual interest. 
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Since October, 1952, there was a serious turn in the 
illness of my husband; and the great life that was still 
burning for learning and knowledge, passed away 
after a brief gleam of recovery in December, 1952. 

My husband had written a letter to Shri K. M. 
Munshi, the Rajyapal, U, P. about his unpublished 
manuscripts, and it is through the Rajyapal’s very 
kind and sympathetic assistance that this small book 
is being published. My gratefulness to Shri K, M. 
Munshi cannot be adequately expressed. I join him in 
humility and reverence in the sacred task of showing 
our deepest respect for the departed by bringing out 
his message to the world. The ‘Introduction* to the 
book has been based on the author’s own Introduc¬ 
tory chapter to his work on Aesthetics written in 
Bengali. 


Lucknow, ) 

May 2, 1953 j (Mrs.) Surama Dasgupta 
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introduction 

H^HAT is beauty and what forms its 

Moblem has not been discussed to a very p-eat len^ 

rthe works of art. Jagannatha. « 

i SeUcs. of the seventeenth tentur>’ in^oduc^ ^ 
tf the term ‘ramaniya* in sense 
fined Uterature as that which 
the beautiful in a fit consonance of ^ords 
meaning. But he did not go far into the di^u^ion. ^ 
explaining the term ‘beautiful’ he sawi t^t wl^ ni¬ 
duses a unique feeling of pleasure which ^ different 
from aU other joys and therefore, of a 

transcendental element in it, is called beauU^. In 
trying to describe the nature of this ox^aordm^ 
delight, he further said that it was not confined to the 
ordinary utilitarian pleasure; it was absolutely beyond 
any pe^nal joy and personal emoticra; it was 
saL It is a delightful state of knowledge havuig the 
movement of a cognitive sUte in it; at the same time 
it has an end to realise. It is a creaUve movement of 
the mind leading to the creation or reato^io^f 
an object impregnated with an emotive li^rill. The 
sense of the beautiful is, according to J^annattw, es¬ 
sentially an emotional thrill This experience is pffer- 
ent from all other experiences of pleasure and it brings 
its own testimony direct and invincib^. It is not 
known by any ordinarj* means of knowledge but i^ 
directly intuited and is universal in its nature. Be- 
.sides this emoUonal thrill, there are some 
shadowv impressions which ^re stirred up by the 
aestheUc activity of the mind. Jagannatha did not 
probe into it further. But he distinguished it from the 
traditional sentiment known as ‘rasa’ which is sup¬ 
posed to be aesthetic pleasure derived from hterary 
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and other fj^pes of art creation and commimicatioii* 
tie says, there may be many kinds of literary composi- 
which can Just give a mild excitation of the mind 
without inducing the deeper emotions or ‘rasa\ This 
enjoyment may have the touch of the beautiful but is 
diRerent from the emotion or 'rasa' in the technica/ 
sense. 


Beauty lies in the experience of a particular, type 
of harmony. It is not possible to define it, but we can 
give some kind of description. Rabindranath said that 
which gives us joy without any sense of utility is the 
sense Of beauty. This b, of course, a well-accepted 
proposition, but this does not lead us far. In the ex- 
penence of ordinary delight acre is the satisfaeUon 
of getting something, realisation of some fuliilment. 
But there may ^ some kind of desire or want also as- 
mlated with the delight of beauty. But this feelinc 
of want is^ ver>- much internal. ITie satisfaction that 

pleasure does not come out of 
particular desire or need; but 
when It Is there, there may come the desire for more 
It IS not to say why beauty gives us joy In ah 
ins^cK of ofdina^ joy we find mostly soi^^kind ^ 
^hrfacuon of reahsing our desired ends or 
SWl It Is not true ^at this desire or our wanting^^^ 
Uimg is very marked here also on the level of nonm] 
^d practical Ufc; there may be. so ofW 

unexpected. When aJI on a sudden wu rLeti . 
present, a promotion in a Job ^e^Jx u 
though there was no marked desfre for them 1* ' 

therefore, that even in the case 
relating to things of uUlity, there m^ 
any distinct demand for them ^ ^ present 

.. ^ tan it' 
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imprei»es of desires which are called up by such occa¬ 
sions. We have desire of money, lift in a job and the 
like, though not always in a distinct manner, and it is 
these root tendencies of the mind which find some kind 
of response and satisfaction when the suitable occa¬ 
sion comes and makes us feel happy. In the case of 
aesthetic delight, however, it is difficult to point to 
any definite set of conditions which induce it. 

The causal conditions for such aesthetic states may 
be internal, external, or both. It has to be admitted 
that there must be some particular combination of 
situation which causes the appreciation of beauty and 
the happiness consequent upon it. If it is supposed 
that in our hearts we have dim-lit desire for this par¬ 
ticular combination of conditions which induce a par¬ 
ticular aesthetic state and when this desire is fulfilled, 
there comes a unique feeling of satisfaction, and it is 
this satisfaction that we call the joy of beauty, then 
this supposition, indeed, becomes irrefutable. 

A particular emotion, an idea, presses for expres¬ 
sion in the poet’s mind. This longing has no deflnite 
form, but still it is a deep longing of the heart. The 
poet tries to express it by a suitable arrangement of 
words, by rhythm, by metre. He may revise his com¬ 
position, may make additions and alterations. Still 
the point becomes clear that he is trj'ing to express 
something which is in his mind in an indefinite form 
and pressing for expression. When he can succeed in 
doing that, he feels an exhilaration that he has been 
able to manifest this formless urge into proper shape 
and form, and realises that he has created beauty and 
enjoys the pleasure of creation as also of appreciation 
of his art. The painter likewise tries to give expres¬ 
sion to some indefinable ideal of beauty in his heart 
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iuid cannot be satisfied until and unless his external 
drawing is in consonance with the internal picture he 
has, troonardo da Vinci painted the picture of his be¬ 
loved for four years, yet he could not feel satisfied 
that he had been able to do it to perfection. The king 
Du^yanta drew a picture of Shakuntala and w?is dis¬ 
satisfied ail the time that he could not represent her 
exquisite grace in lines and colours. 

So we see that (.behind all art-^yea tion there is an 
emotional urge to give form to some dimly felt or 
perceived experience. When this urge comes uc to 
some extent to the conscious level, there starts 
a creative process behind the half-drawn curtain. 
in the v^ous deep-laid, haH-sleepine states 
and ten dene jes of the mind. The poet or the artist 
fMls an inifefinable longing which he cannot grasp bv 
the rational pr^ss of his mind, yet he feels a deep 
\nbratorj* unpulse behind the conceptual structure of 
understanding. This impulse forces upon him words 
^ymphony of tunes in due accession and 
he starts from among them, as they are in 

harmony both among themselves as also ^th ih^ 
c^ative tmpul^.)Thus by selecUon, alteration and the 
. ^ becomes complete and the 

artist that vague, indefinite, spiritual outline 

manifested m the definite concrete form of his mind 
and also in the external creation, he feels a urunifPi 
^Usfaction. Tliough he had not grasped the form^or 
image which he tried lo express or create when he had 
felt a formless emotional urge to do so still ih^ 
r«o^i» in hw hUIy Xrk J^;rf 

lit. shadowy ideal of his nund and tels ^hrX 
How the conscioiis mind helps to a * 

ptcnira of the shadowy subconsc^;a~c 
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is very difficult to ascertBin. There is, ali the same^ 
soma kind of logic in this process, the mysterious 
working of which is not known to the artist himself, 
but which nevertheless helps him to create. With re¬ 
ference to this, Rabindranath said in one of his poems 
that he could not describe the nature of this mysteri¬ 
ous working which was there alt the tune. It ap¬ 
peared to be something beyond him, but at the same 
time directiug his impulse in a definite way in order 
to enable him to give form and shape to the intuited 
vision within. It is this intuited vision that seeks ex¬ 
pression in colour, form and sound, pulsating with an 
emotional vibration from within, sets the whole being 
of the artist in motion and guides it by some kind of 
inner logic, inherent teleology, so to speak, that makes 
the artist create objects of b(^uly in art. The outer 
world may judge the piece of art only by the execu¬ 
tion of extern^ forms, the skill shown therein; but 
who would say that it is the correct estimate of 
value? Is it not in the deeper picture within, reflected 
directly on the mental canvas of the artist, the first 
and full glow of that vision, the dawn that lights up 
his entire horucon, that the real beauty and its joy lie? 
Only a fragment of it can be expressed in skilful 
combination of words, colours, carvings and musical 
symphony. 

If we try to analyse our conscious mind, we find two 
kinds of bperatlons: one, based on perceptual forms 
and the other on logical activity. By the latter we 
bind together the piece-meal ob^n^tions into parti¬ 
cular relation. Whenever we say the flower is red, 
milk is white, we lie up together our separate con¬ 
cepts of flower, milk, and their attributes, all in one 
form of cognition. We ignore iheir separateness and 
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unite and order them into a unitary form of cogni¬ 
tion; by this we shift them to another plane. This re- 
latioi^g activity of the mind is not confined to this 
unifying process of substance and attributes, but also 
applies to the construction of propositions and their ar¬ 
rangements leading to their literary composition. Per¬ 
ception of things can also be distinguished from logi¬ 
cal actuuty in this, that the former can take in a wider 
i^ge of things, a t'ast area in one umtar>- grasp while 
the latter cannot. When we see a flower, the 
mam emphasis may be on its colour, but at the same 

each other, the unique whole in its loveliness and grace 
also TOmething else surrounding it; a long dim 
hazy corridor of penumbra is also reflected through 
the sense organs. It Ukes in one particular noint 
space as also the almost enUre setting surroundhig it 

The lineal process takes note of the universal 
^ough It IS based on our obser\'aUon of particulars’ 
yet the genenc concept, derived from them is 
di^erenl. It may be asked that if the oartT 
culars are divested of their particularities thin 
remains of tliem? It may be said in re^v ^ 

perception many particular attrihiit«i* ^ 
make themseh.'s sSboX^e an^ The7r ^dl! 

tion at] peculiar ap^Hc propeniM^t'lh^' 

Object forgo their own emphSl "I Particular 
point to one dominant difference and 

runs through them aU. We have to ?7i^ 

iXTSsisi "sf-s SaS."!;; 
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have to analyse it, that it is white, its petals have been 
arranged in a semi-circtilar fashion, they form differ¬ 
ent clusters, there is the yeUow polien and so on 
and thus arrive at a generalised concept of 
totality or the whole coming out of them. All 
this analysis comes out of our logical mode of thinking. 
So it appears that without perception one cannot gel 
tlie materials for rational activity of the mind and 
without rational analysis we cannot understand pro* 
perly the structure and the related parts of the object 
perceived. Logic reveals a new truth about the object 
perceived in that new light which appears to be so 
very different from itself when taken in by pure and 
simple perception. 

Both perception and logical analysis depend to a 
great extent on previous impressions. The subcon¬ 
scious store-house of impression and memory is a 
great asset in the building up of our inner persona¬ 
lity, By a specific use of these impressions and order¬ 
ing them into newer and newer relations with fresh 
facts, we are always advancing and enriching our¬ 
selves through new experiences. The personality form¬ 
ed by this impact and co-ordination of freshly register¬ 
ed experiences with the old impress is really a 
concrete and deep-laid structure of our being. This 
solid structure of our personality may have different 
layers or levels and may in their tum be called so 
many smaller personalities with their specific fimc- 
tions. We cart spUt the total personality into different 
selves^ the biological, intellectual and the like which 
have their respective functions^ but act in mutual as¬ 
sociation and in an inter-depetident manner. 

In cases of recognition and memory, the subconscious 
impressions registered at the time of their experiences 
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are roused up by a suitable stimulus and we say ‘Oh, 
I remember it’. We collect the impresses along with 
the temporal and spatial characters. Sometimes these 
impresses, be they of objects or emotions, are stored 
up in a certain level of the mind dissociated from any 
temporal or spatial characters. This generic impres¬ 
sion is called up whenever there is any similar experi¬ 
ence and feeds the relevant emotions or cognitions and 
makes them stronger and clearer. In this mental plane 
which is beyond that of ordinary memory images we 
store the general impress of so many things we have 
experienced and enjoj’^ed, quite apart from the parti¬ 
cular objects through which we had experienced them. 
Many a time we had seen in nature blending of lines, 
play of colours, and heard sweet symphony of music. In 
this m\"sterious store-house which takes no account 
of the particular place and time in which they were 
experienced, we have them in a very subtle and inde¬ 
finable way embedded therein. Whenever there is 
any new occasion, they are stirred up and recalled in 
that imageless way and give a thrill of mute recogni¬ 
tion and the whole inner personality feels joy at that. 
That is how we exclaim, *0, how beautiful is this’, and 
feel happy. The previously acquired impress of har¬ 
mony. an essential accompaniment of the sense of 
beauty, gels up as it were from its slumbers, coalesces 
with the new fact of perception, and lends a charm 
through subconscious recognition or self-realisation; 
and this satisfaction of realising the once-felt harmony 
of tunes, colours, lines, etc. appears again as aesthetic 
jov. That is why we cannot answer how it is that an 
object strikes us as beaut’ful, because beauty is realis¬ 
ed in an Indefinable way or rather recognised in a 
manner beyond time and space limitations. They were 
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there in the mind and we get them over aga^ This 
renewal of acquaintance brings with it a thnU or a 
unique feeling of joy; yet this is not memory nor 
cognition in the ordinary sense. 

From our childhood we are used to see a mixture 
of colour in nature, the playful blending of light 
shade, to hear songs of the birds, and the dancing 
rhythm of the streams; all gave us delight and left 
their shadowy marks behind somewhere attuned with 
the Avhole personality. Whenever there are newer oc¬ 
casions of similar experience, our mind finds a har¬ 
mony between them and the latent impre^ laid deep 
into the inner concrete personality; and this strikes us 
as beautiful and sounds the note of joy accompanying 
it in the deep-laid chords of our heart. This is known 
as the revelation of the beautiful and the joy uf 
beauty. When the artist's person^ty is gifted with a 
deeper creative apperception and impulse, the thnll of 
beauty docs not end here, but surcharges bis whole 
being with unique emotions and mo%*em.ent, till he can 
find proper expression in images and forms of ex¬ 
ternal world of this revelation of the beautiful in him; 
this is the secret of art-creation described before. 
When this creation, again, suffuses another mind with 
similar emotions of rapture, this is knowm as art- 
communication. 

Each nation has a particular genius of its own, and 
therefore a particular way of self-ejtpression. The 
Indian mind expressed its feelings of beauty in a way 
which suited the temperament and ideals of its 
people. They had alwaj-s x’alued spiritual concepts 
and love of nature more than anything else. So we 
find in the apperception and creation of the beautiful, 
nature plays an important role; and in the painting 
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of deities and human beings, the'inner dominant char* 
acter overflows the created forms. This inner apper¬ 
ception of beauty, the subtk and mysterious way of 
^If-expression of Indian mind has been unfolded here 
m the present work in its richness and variety of a 
very unique nature. ^ 
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If we look at the plastic creations of Greece, we f^d 
that the conception of Greek gods was the idealisation 
of forms of human beauU' The Greek gods represent¬ 
ed In themselves the ideal perfection of human beauty. 
They did not involve any superior ideal or cmnote 
any superior meaning. The case, however, is different 
in India. Here, though the gods are mostly bumaji 
figures, they are not conceived on the pattern or types 
of human beauty. Their forms do not always res^ble 
human forms. Thus, the goddess Durga to ten hands, 
the cod Siva has five faces, the god Brahma has four 
faces and so on. The difference may be further lUus^ 
Lrated by the fact tliat in India the artists who deal 
with plastic art or painting have to follow a certain 
model as prescribed in the verbal de^ption of 
*dhyana\ In the representation of the different gods, 
Hindu or Buddhist, the word ‘dhyana’ means the medi¬ 
tation of a devotee. The religious books contain pre¬ 
scriptions as to how one should try to form a menl^ 
picture of a god or when one ^ould concentrate his 
attention iu an unflinching manner. This concentiation 
of attention or meditation forms the sins qua non of 
the v/orship of the gods. Ordinarily our minds can¬ 
not easily be kept steady on any particular ob]^ oE 
interest.' They continually slip off to other obJ^^ts. 
"Dhyana' is the process of inner efforts by which a 
person tries to control the movement of his mind and to 
keep it steady on one point. A satisfactory perform¬ 
ance of dhvana leads to samadhi. In this state the 
mind of the meditator becomes one, as if were, %vith 
the object. The meditator becomes insensible to all 
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Other objects, either of the sensory field or of the 
^Id M At this stage no effort is requir- 

The mutator’s mind ceases to have any content 
l^ore U other than object on which he 
to concCTtrate to mind by dhyana. In order thatrae 
may ^rform the dhyana ol any particular god, it was 

he should be able to form a 
visual image m to mmd. The nature of this visual 

oAh^**^ .®^Ph»res- It was the busi- 

plasttc art to follow this 

d^riphon and to create plastic forms accordingly. 

'“^Ple- In the dhyana delineation 
* ’l ‘*”®"hed in the scriptures as follows' 

One should always meditate the ereat l.nri 
(I^esa) ^ a sih-er mountain, adorned by crescent 

hiThaniT*** ‘’"®ht Uke gems, holding in 

to hmds an axe, an animal and indicting the^lure 

is courage against f^. He 

^ored by aU the imiiJ^rtS ton^d te‘^weto„fuie 

t^te-'s^TwlSi. te^re-S^I; “ pTanS^ 

he is the ultimate reality of the univer!^*^A“ 

tbeir;S’?ivrhL"A'ran‘^p^p^^^^^^^^ ‘hough 
^ssess a form which can be c5led humm\4‘to 
being possesses five faces and three W, an™ “ 

ance cannot be regarded in ««« ' ™ appear- 

idealisation of any human bodv being the 

three eyes. Each god stands as the plastir^ie^ 
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colour-expression of a particular type of idea. It is 
the duty of the mcdiUtor to pass through the physi¬ 
cal image of the represented deity and to enter into 
the spiritual essence or idea for which he stands an 
which beams through his physical expression. The 
meditator must, in the end, bring himself into commu¬ 
nion with this spiritual idea which the physical image 
is supposed to express. Through meditation, the phy¬ 
sical expression would gradually lose its physical 
character. It will be endowed with a transparency 
which cannot obstruct the passage of the mind in 
coming into union or communion with the spiritual 
idea underlying the plastic representation. 

It wiU thus be evident that the object of the plastic 
artist in India, in representing gods, was not to imitate 
the excellence or beauty of human forms, as in the 
case of the Greeks, but to give expression to a spiri¬ 
tual message that the forms of gods were intended to 
impart. In representing human beauty 
the idea of beauty was drawn not by the ideah- 
sation of human forms but by a reference to the ap¬ 
peal of beauty that we have from nature. Thus 
Kalidasa, in attempting to describe the beauty of 
Par\’ati, sa>*s. that all her limbs were created by God 
in consonance with all that is beautiful in Nature. 
The Greeks were more or less insensible to the beauty 
of Nature. But the Indian mind sought the expression 
of Nature for its ideal conception of beauty. Thus 
the Yaksha of Kalidasa in the “Meghaduta” in pour¬ 
ing out the effusions of his love-laden heart to the 
cloud, which was asked to bear his message to his long 
separated wife, says os follows :— 

“I try to satisfy my soul by trying to discover the 
expression of your beauteous limbs in the beauty of 
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Nature, but your beauty exceb them so much that I 
fall to do so, I look at the creepers to discover the grace 
of your form and movement, I look at the eyes of the 
startled deer to find similarity with your lovely 
glances; 1 look at the moon to discover in it the 
shadow of your face, the feathers of the peacock for 
their similarity with your hair, the fine ripples of the 
nver for their similarity with your dancing eyes, 
but I am sorry that they are so inferior to the beauties 
ot your limbs and expressions that I can discover no 
^miJanty between your beauty and the beauty of 
Nature.' ^ 


In the “Kumarasambhava^* also, Parvati is described 
^ having been formed with all the elements of beauty 
that are found in Nature. The njmipb Tilottama is 
also described as having been formed with all the best 
elements of beauty that are available therein. 

In Indian Uterature human beauty has thus the 
beauty of Nature for ils ideal. The Yaksha in seek^ 
tng lor the rimilarity of the beauty of His beloved did 

oeautj. but in the beauties of nature and in his 
of partiality for his wife, he felt that the beauty of his 
excelled the beauties of Nature, He thus 
sought for an idealisation of natural beauty for givine 
^ expression of her super-excellent hui^iau blaX 

iff" iSiZtr 

ent'^^pa^ Y/ mo^beautifuj ™ 

eni parts of a human body With *1. 

idealised human body wnn thi' ^ 

while with the Indians it was the idS^'^Na^t 

WHS regarded as the highest standard^ ^ 
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But, though, in the conception of human forms, the 
expressions of Nature were regarded as a standar^ 
yet in the expressions of the beauty of the gods, ine 
Indians did not always take Nature as the st^dard 
of beautv. The gods were regarded not as divine hu¬ 
man beings, but as external expressions in plastic and 
in colour forms of spiritual ideas or spiritual messages. 
On the one hand, they drew inspiration from Nature 
for their conception of bjeauty, and on the other they 
tried to externalise in plastic and colour forms the 
subjective ideals and spiritual longings. For this reason 
the form of the deity as realised in meditative intui¬ 
tion was verbally recorded as far as possible and it 
was the duty of the plastic artists to represent it in 
\dBual forms also. Thus the meditative intuition on the 
one hand translated itself into visual forms and on the 
other, the visual representation on the basis of the 
mental intuition sought for to be realised by medita¬ 
tion by the novice who proceeded on the path of 
meditation. 

Kalidasa, in describing the beauty of Shakuntala, 
says: The creator must have first conceived the form 
of Shakuntala in its entirety, and then had inspired the 
intuited image of the heart with life and externalised 
it in the visible form of Shakuntalari and he must have 
assembled, toother in his mind all the elements of 
beauty and created her by the assemblage of them all 
as Q mental creation. 

Thus we find that the great literary artist Kalidasa 
thought that supreme beauty can only be created by 
mental intuition. In another place in the “Shakuntala’*, 
Kalidasa, in describing the nature of the painted re^ 
presentation of Shakuntala by Dushyanta, says that by 
aceful delineation Dushyanta has been able to give 
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an expression of his personality and emotion with 
which the form of Shakuntala was intuited in his mind 
and that this was the secret of the charm of painting. 
We thus see that one of the most important elements 
of plastic and pictorial art is the mental intuition or 
v*ision by which anything is conceived and intuited in 
the mmd with the emotive personality of the artist This 
inlmtion is of the nature of ‘dhyana* or meditation in 
which the artist melts his personality in the emotive 
vision or intuition of the object of his representation 
which may be a spiritual idea or a physical form. 


It will be wrong, however, to think that since ex- 
temalisation of an inwardly conceived mental intui¬ 
tion forms the secret of Indian art, the Indian artists 
are. as a rule, insensible to the realities of the objective 
world, faithfulness to which may be regarded as an 
indispensable necessity. Referring again to the re¬ 
marks in the “Shakuntala” regarding the pictorial re¬ 
presentation of Shakuntala bv Dushyanta, we find that 
the bee moving round the face of Shakuntala was so 
nicely painted that the Jester considered it to be a 
real bee and was going to strike it with a stick. The 
spatial Persp^tive of the rough and uneven hilly land 
was also so faithfully drawn that the rugged charac¬ 
ter was clearly manifested in the painUn^.^e^et 
I^hdasa also considers that the composition of^e 
painting formed ^ essential part of aU pictorial re¬ 
presentations. We find also that the Indian artists 

subject of representation 
^^r^ent of which it formed a part 
going back to the representaUon of Shakuntala bv 
Dushyanta. we find first of all xr- oj 

selected Shakuntala 

pamons. Anasuya and Priyamvada In the hermitage of 
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Kanva. He cbo6e that particular moment of 
Shakuntala’s postiire when a bee was numing after her 
and in fear of it she had lost aU reserve and appeared 
to be in a state of mild agitation which led her to 
move about. This revealed to Dushyanta who was 
watching her from a hiding place, the rh3rthmlc grace 
of her motion. The moment was p^cularly favouT- 
able; for. at the very first sight of tins beautiful lady 
with the rhythmic grace of her movemen^ and the 
superb charm of her delicate features. King Dushyanta 
was enraptured with the emotion of loi'e. But the king 
did not stop here. He wanted to give a setting to the 
picture by delineating the Himalayas with the rivet 
Malini Rowing by it and pairs of ducks sitting idly on 
the sandy banks, the colour of the sand being in har¬ 
mony wfth the colour of the feather of the ducks; the 
deer gracing and ruminating idly on the hilly ground 
under the trees, from the branches of which were hang- 
iTi<f the birch garments of the ascetics of the hermi¬ 
tage: and under its shadow the she-deer touching the 
eye of her mate with her hom as an expression of 
love and tenderness. Thus the whole composition and 
the distribution of the landscape were regarded as an 
indispensable setting. Thus, under the sombre and grave 
shadow of the Himalayas, representing in itself the 
high ideal of the saintly life of Kanva, there flowed 
the tender love that mamfesEed itself among the blr^ 
and the beasts, and in the budding love of Shakuntala 
which is being nurtured by the whole n^uro around 
her. That man was a part of nature is evident also 
from the description of ^akuntala in the 4th act where 
all the trees of the hermitage were in sympathy md 
love with Shakuntala and made their offerings to her 
as parting greetings. When we first meet Shakuntala 
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in her garden, we find tfiat she and her companions 
regarded the trees and creepers as being endowed 
with htunan emotions and their corapaniemship was 
for her a thing of joy for ever. 

Here we see that the Indian ideal of pictorial re¬ 
presentation differs widely from that of the Greeks. 
With the Greeks man was super-important, and nature 
played an insigiiificant part^ and was therefore ne¬ 
glected, In India, however^ man is regarded as a part 
of nature and the representation of man or of gods 
was indispensably associated with the representation 
forms of nature as could be in harmonv 
with it On the one hand, faithfulness to nature and 
natural forms was attended to and, on the other hand 
It transi^nded by the inner intuitive vision' 

fobbing with the emotive personality of the artist 
Th^ ^otive realisation, as revealed in intuition or 
me^tation, had also to be curbed by the artist bv the 
realisation of the tune of the external nature ’with 
which the mner perception must be in harmony If 
man IS a part of nature. like flower in the creeper or 
the gr^n fohage of the trees, the spirit of tS both 
must be so realised that the one mav nnt ! 

flict with the other. But at the same time the obj^^ 

to trLSfd Tt “ TOs‘fr‘“ ^ 
w transcend «. This transcendence is an inevitable 

consequence of the fact that the objects of reor^ntl 

tion must first be ideally conceived and steeped In the 

motion and inner intuition of the artist latt« 

fact involves the element ^ matter 

without which there cannot d 

not mean merelv the convintx nf 

nature from out of the Sve 

own personality. On the one hand th'^Z^ m'lS 
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erasp the truth rad meaning in the objective form m 
relation to the objective nature in and through which 
it revealed Itself and, on the other hand, the soul of 
the artist roust pour down its own amlwosia M tea 
the work of art may be both natural and spiritual. K 
is here that the streams of inner and outer life mingle 
together; the art of the artist is not a reproba¬ 
tion of merely a static and inert existence, hut a r^ 
presentation of the streams of life flowing through 
man and nature which, though parcelled out or taken 
In piece under the necessity of pictorial representa¬ 
tion, suggested from within its limits, a beyond from 
which it came and a beyond to which it flowed. It 
was a representation of life* snapped in the now\ 
and through its limited expression it bidicaM its 
eternal flow from the spiritual to the exte^aJ. and 
from the external to the spiritual. The technique of 
the artist in composition, spatial perspective and 
selection, all contributed to this end. As in the case of 
the representation of living beings or objects of nature 
we have an effusion from the mind overflowing it, so 
in the representation of the spiritual ideals and the 
forms of God, we have an effusion of external nature 
as spirituany conceived showing the harmony of 
ritual ideas with objects of nature. There is hmdly 
any representation of a god without an object of na¬ 
ture being associated with it either as a flower, a 
creeper, a bird or an animaL 

In the canons of Indian art there is a definite and 
prescribed proportion of the limbs and their ratio to 
one another. This proportion and ratio are technically 
called ^ala'. The Indian artist used the measurement 
of the head as the standard of measurement. We And 
that Leonardo da Vinci in his “Treatise on Painting 
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also take^ ihe head as the standard of measiireraent 
and all other limbs of the body are supposed to 
bear a deSnile ratio to it. The Indian artist paid more 
attention to the ratio than to the aetual standard of 
mGasurement of the different limbs. The ratio being 
the same, figures may be pigmy or colossal A stand¬ 
ard measurement^ howevert was in vogue, and accord¬ 
ing to it the head o£ a human body was supposed to 
consist of twelve/an gulis'* an "anguli’ being equivalent 
to three-fourth of an inch. The proportion that each 
particLilar limb, the hands, the feet, the fingers, the 
ear*, the eyes, and the nose, bore to the standard 
length of the head, has been described in detail in the 
“Vishnudharmottarapurana" Each aitist had to be 
faithful to the prescribed ratio of the limbs to the 
head. That this ratio should change with the move- 
ment and the different postures of the body was also 
known to the Indian artist. The manner of this change 
of ratio has also been mentioned in the “Chitrasutra." 
According to the “Chitrasutra"^ the drawing of the 
pictorial representation, i.e. its delineation in harmo¬ 
niously flowing lines, has been regarded as a most im¬ 
portant factor. The '^Chitrasutra” further says that 
though perfect drawing is regarded as most essential 
by the learned scholars of art^ yet the real eonnobseura 
of art think that graceful postxue or grace of expres¬ 
sion is the most important thing in art. Women, how¬ 
ever, appreciate over-omamentation in art, and the 
common people appreciate display of colours. 

It may be remembered that Indian art had attained 
a high degree of excellence in the plastic representa¬ 
tion from the 2nd century B C. and from the 3i*d and 
4th centurj' A,0. in the pictorial sphere as represented 
in the Ajanta ca%^cs and elsewhere. IVhen we care- 
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fully consider the essential features of ^ 

plasttc or pictorial representations, we 
toportant and essential feature which 
serious consideration. This “ 

of Indian art may be regarded as ® 

implied significance. Over and »^''® .‘’'f. 
oli^ revelation of an artistic creation m „ 

Uon of the images of the Buddha o* *4 

have various kinds of gestures of hand and fingere 
(mudra) which bear defimte mMnings 
^bolical in their nature. Dr. 

Sg of them says, “From its intransitive experience it 
is turned, with open palm, in the transitive 
ance, wtoh the p^nce of ‘h®. «"'®f A° * ™ 

devotee. The gesture, in its origin and act. existe now 
in the timeiess state in which it established itself. It is 
unchangeable in the duration of its temg. In Iha 
fixed position it is vibrant with life, artistically potent 
and not a dead symbol. The rhyttocal 
ment pulses through its P»>"' 

curves and full modelling.” (Indian Sculpture —P ®!)- 
Dr. Kramrisch further says “Every scene or image 
comes a Vahana’ and every part of it, subordmated 
to that aspect, is transferred according to its meanmg 
within, and in relation to the ’ tr'' 

everything has its bearing in a context that ri^lU 
from artistic creations, and is yet meant to inihcate an 
existence unchangeable in the duration of ite action, 
every part of the compositional unity must be unmis¬ 
takable with regard to its suggested purport, and has 
to be rationalised” (Ibid. pp. 57-58). 

The delineation of the suggested idea of the artist 
and a s>’mbolical representation of the inexpressible 
spiritual qualities in the symbolic language of art be- 
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came very patetit in the picinrial or plastic representa¬ 
tion of gods or superhuman personalities* The re¬ 
presentation of a superhuman person like the Buddha 
should be such that it should express the superhuman 
sublimity, grace and excellence of the person. The 
different parts of the representation should be sub¬ 
ordinated to the effect that is to be produced by the 
work as a whole. In such an art the main expression is 
of the whole. In other cases we find other types of 
symbolic expressions. Thus the dignity of mother¬ 
hood in the woman was expressed in the fullness of 
her breasts snd the hips. Thus even Sarasvati, the 
mother muse, was delineated as almost stooping with 
the fullness of her breasts. This delineation is not a 
mere whim of the artish but is the idealised realisa¬ 
tion of the deity in the 'dhyana’ or the meditation of 
the devotee. By associating a figure with many hands, 
heads or eyes, the artists symbolise through them 
superhuman or supernatural energy, power or Wsiort 
Thus the goddess Durga is supposed to have ten hands 
and a third eye. While the ten hands with weapons 
in them, and with one of them suggesting peace and 
benediction, implied her great destructive power for 
the establishment of peace and happiness, her extra 
third eye indicated her powers of intuitive vision that 
extended far into the infinitude of the cosmic process 
and its internal harmony with the spiritual reality of 
man and his destiny. Sometimes a human figure was 
drawn in a maimer which was unlike that of an 
ordinary human form, yet in spite of its difference 
from the ordinary human form, it was impregnated 
with the idea of the artist that overflowed and endow¬ 
ed it with the reality of life* Dr. Kramrisch in refer- 
rmg to this aspect says, is not scientific in the sense 
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of observation and description of its structure, but It 
is suggestive of the vital currents that percolate the 
entire li\'ing frame, which in relation to them is 
secondary' and conditioned- Innervation, the nervous 
tension of the body, expressive of animal vitality and 
of emotions is relaxed. In this soothed condition it 
lies dormant. Its capacity being highly strung is kept 
in ever-present readiness to envelop the continuous 
circulation of the life sap^ i.e. of the vegetative princi¬ 
ple, of the vital currents and of the inner life move^ 
ment. The muscular substance seems to melt away 
while it is being sustained and transmuted. It supplies 
co\^r and conducts and yields reverberations. It is 
wrapt all round the bones that are not visible, so that 
all joints appear as passages of a ceaseless and con¬ 
sistent movement. The transubstantiation of the body 
Is made visible bv the transformation of the plastic 
means.” flbid. p.' 59). While the artist in Greece 
generally thought that the expression of a figure de¬ 
pends upon the faithful representation of the anatomi¬ 
cal details of muscles and bones, the artist in India had 
an entirely different outlook. He thought that mere 
anatomical perfection is unable to give expression to 
the vibrant jimer life of the soul in its varied mani¬ 
festations, which represent in the calm, peaceful 
posture the possibility of infinite energy, mfinite 
patience through infinite suffering and infinite deter- 
minatiori to conquer all obstacles. The body of 
• Buddha before enlightenment and after enlighten¬ 
ment was anatomically alike, yet his appearance 
after the enlightenment was superbly different 
from the earlier stage. The mere anatomical 
perfection of a person in a partkulaLr posture is unable 
to express his inner life. In the manifestations of this 
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inner life the anatomical details are subordinated. 
When we look at the figure of Christ or of Buddha 
our attenUon is not drawn to their muscles or bones, 
but to the radiant and beaming beauty that flowed 
from the gushing fountain-head of their inner life. The 
Indian artist felt that he bad a right to subordinate 
the anatomical part in the interest of the expression 
of the inner life. To him the superior vocation of the 
artist was to give expression to the inward spiritual 
life with only such faithfulness to the anatomical de¬ 
tails as may lead to Its proper delineation or expres- 
sioUi, 

In the physical frame of an ordinary mart the voli¬ 
tional implications of the muscles^ sinews and tendons 
are in a conflict and are not reconciled to one another 
in a determinate manner. The reason for thb is to be 
found in the fact that in the mind of the ordinary 
man, the volitional tendencies, emotions and thoughts 
are not under the control of any such supreme law by 
which they may be harmonised in the interest of one 
ideal. Prompted by suggestions, internal and external, 
they gush forth from the subconscious in a more or 
less haphazard manner which are held under control 
only for a short time in consonance merely Tvith the 
practical interest of the person. These volitions, emo¬ 
tions and thoughts are flowing forth like whirl¬ 
wind or tornado and they leave their mark on 
the external physical expression of the individuaL The 
muscles and nerves in the case of such a person are 
being diversely and often contrarily modified by the 
inrush of these internal phenomena. Such a man is 
also a plaj'thing in the hand of the external nature 
He has therefore always to adopt bimaelf to the de¬ 
mands of the vagaries of brute nature. His muscles 
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and nerves are in a state nf continual fluctuation and 
are, therefore, unable to get themseh'^ reconciled 
in the interest of a higher demand. The physical 
frame of the saint or the superman or the deity is 
however verj^ different from that of an ordinary mam 
He has of course the same bones, muscles and sinews. 
But the saint has controUed all bis turbulent emotions 
and volitions impregnating them with his interest d 
the higher IdeaL In consequence thereof, his musc^, 
nerves and bones are not under the conflicting influ¬ 
ence that cculd modify them differently at diff^ent 
moments. There being only a imiform rhytomic 
pulsation of life-energv% vibrant with one ideal and 
and one interest, there is no such distortion of metn 
as we find in the case of an ordinary man. A deity 
also symbolically represents a unified set of spiritual 
ideas and his body, therefore, should be regarded as 
merely a vehicle of external expression of that parfr^ 
cular set of spiritual ideas. Consequently the anatomic 
necessity of the ordinary man should not apply to 
them. In the representation of a superman like the 
Buddha or feminine figure like that of the Sarasvati 
(muse)-, the discordant emotions and volifrons which 
characterise the ordinary man. are * completely in 
balance and merge into one another. They do not, 
therefore, offer any obstruction to the ea^ flow of life 
and all the limbs echo the one message that runs 
through the souL From another point of view the 
life that expresses itself through creepers and flowers 
has some similarity w’ith such a kind of life. The life 
energy in plants and creepers is not tinder the provo¬ 
cation of conflicting impulses as we find in the case of 
on ordinal' man. Consequently the life-impulse 
flows there in a curve that knmvs iiu jerk and suffers 
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no obalructioA. In the physical frame of the saint also^ 
the bones, muscles and nen^es offer no obstruction and 
form the vehicle of the easy and peaceful life that 
glides in uninn with spiritual perception and realisa¬ 
tion which has filled the saint^s mind lihe a single- 
stringed instrument that plays the same tune. The 
anatomical features of such a supernormal person 
must therefore be largely diGerent from the anatomi¬ 
cal features of an ordinary man. Any artist, therefore, 
who would aim at human life in the delineation of 
superhuman character would inevitably nuss the 
mark. Nature expresses itself almost always in 
cur\''es. The reason for it is that the products of 
nature, plants, trees, creepers etc,, have evolved and 
grown under two influences: the necessity of self- 
asserting lives and the necessity of objective environ¬ 
ment, favourable and unfavourable to the self-creat¬ 
ing impules of life. The confiict of these two natural¬ 
ly produces the curs'^e. The conflict being merely of 
a dual nature, there is no complexity in the natural 
forms. So far as a man^s body or an animal’s body 
is a part of nature^ It also is expressed in more or less 
curvy lineSj but as the intellect begins to develop from 
the lower animal forms to man, the intellectual and 
emotive elements play their part and the complexity 
of the expression begins to increase in an ascending 
scale. In the case of the animals, we find that they are 
only capable of a few emotions e.g, fear, anger, love 
etc. But in the case of man, the complexity of emo¬ 
tions and volitions is at its highest. Consequently 
though the anatomical features may remain more or 
less constant in different men, the diversity and the 
nature of the complexity of each individuars emotions 
and volitions produce a great change in His expression. 
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The Indian artist thought that the supreme vocaUon 
and purpose of art is to represent the inner expr^on, 
truth and reality of the person more than his phyacal 
appearance. In consonance with this peculiar ideal 
of the Indian artist, we often find that even ordinary 
human figures are not drawn in accordance with com¬ 
plete anatomical faithfulness. It will be wrong to 
think that Indians were ignorant of human anatomy 
Susruta in his work, written probably as early as 700 
B.C. has given full anatomical details of the human 
body discovered by actual dissection. The reason, 
therefore, is to be sought elsewhere. Thus we often 
find in the paintings ^ Ajanta many hi^an fibres 
in the delineation of which also anatomical faithful¬ 
ness was not adhered to. There may be representation 
of a king, a queen, a lady in love, her companions, a 
trader or a merchant. But in all such cases the artist 
often will concentrate upon the character as king, 
queen, etc. and would try to give expression to that 
royal majesty or the lovelorn character or the 
shrewd cunning and would ignore the appeal of anato¬ 
mic faithfulness. The artist was interest^ in giving 
expression to the character of the king in his royal 
majesty. He would not, therefore, treat him as an 
ordinary person who would rock to and fro under the 
hcavw surge of conflicting emotions. He would rather 
concentrate on giving expression to the royal grandeur 
and majesty, and represent the features of the pe^n 
as being dominated by that one idea so that that idea 
might find its best expression in him. It would be 
jiTclevant for the artist to take cognizance of him as 
an ordinary human being. 

' We thus find that the artist’s creation was regarded 
^ in India as a separate creation which was not any 
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duplication of the creation o! soul but parallel io it. 
In this parallel creation the artist's emotion and the 
artistes idea were supreme. The artist was under no 
necessity to copy naturcT but to give e^cpression to his 
own intuitions of nature throbbing and pulsating with 
his own emotions and ideals. This is not only true in 
regard to pictorial or plastic art, but also with regard 
to literary art. Thus it ia said that in the inftmte uni¬ 
verse of literature the poet alone Is the creator. He 
may modifj'^ the universe of nature as it appeals to his 
emotions and ideals. It will thus be seen that it is 
the mental intuition in the meditative impulse of the 
artist that is the most important thing in art creation. 
The Indian artist often ignored nature in its actuality 
and gave an expression of nature and man as intuited 
by him in his artistic experience. The artist thus 
created a language of his own in representing the 
objects of his intuition. Artistic harmony of tones and 
colours thus often superseded the actual relations of 
nature. Nature with him was an excitant. The prin¬ 
cipal contribution of nature was to suggest or rouse 
the artistic intuition, which, once formed^ followed its 
own inner law regardless of the realities of the object¬ 
ive world. 

When we examine the various images of Hindu and 
Buddhist art delineating not only spiritual elements or 
ideas* but also varied tones of music, we often fail to 
understand the exact significance of the symbolic ex¬ 
pressions of these figures. It must also be said in this 
connection that throughout the entire history of 
Indian culture, religious or philosophical, little im¬ 
portance was given to views, conceptions or intuitions 
of E purely personal nature. The Hindus thought that 
truth was immutable and unchangeable. It cannot bo 
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realised or grasped merely by the freaky imagination 
of any and every individual. In the domain of phil^ 
Eophy and religion all individual reasoning was su^ 
ordinated to the eternal intuitions of the sages ^ 
UpanishadL The artist had also to follow religi¬ 
ous intuitions of the sages in representing the various 
deities. No artist liad the courage or the social sanc¬ 
tion to alter the form of any deity according to his 
own fancv- He was requited to follow and real^ 
wfithin himself the intuitions of the past sages who 
visualised in their meditation the various forms of 
deities with their symbolic espre^ions. It is here 
that the unbounded scope of intuition was limited by 
the demands of actual spiritual realities, derived from 
the experiences of persons who bad realised them in. 
their meditation and who alone were competent to 
pronounce judgment on their nature. ThuSj though* on 
the one hand, the artist might ignore external and ob¬ 
jective nature, yet he could not ignore the spiritual 
realisation of the sages. T^ere w'os a further fact 
behind it. It was believed that all competent persons, 
meditating for the realisation of a particular deity, 
would visualise and experience that deity in the same 
form. Consequently it was unanimously accepted that 
there was a correspondence in the meditative intuition 
of the various sages regarding the form, colour and 
character of the various deities. The artist therefore 
could not exert himself in a free and spontaneous 
manner. He had always to be guided by the tradi¬ 
tional conceptions of the images of the different gods 
or goddesses. With him these traditional conceptions 
were the limits which he was not allowed to overstep 
and supersede by his own fancies'^ for it was believed 
that the conceptions of the deities as realised in medi- 
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tation were drawn £rom real experience of those 
spiritual persons. 


In those early days people were conversant with the 
meanings of the suggestive ^Tnbolg of the Tepreseota- 
tion of the different gods and goddesses, and the uni¬ 
formity of the artistes creation in this respect helped 
to keep alive through the centuries the meaning and 
significance of those artistic expressions. It is un^ 
fortunalo, however, that the tradition is broken and 


we are now often at a loss to guess the symbolic signi¬ 
ficance of these images^ The break in the tradition is 
largely due to the fact that there must have been long 
lapses under v^ous influences in which the lining 
worship and faith in these deities had become mori¬ 
bund, We find here that the artist had to be in con¬ 
stant touch with religious persons and devotees who 
inspired him with their own realisations and intro¬ 
duced him into the paradise of these deities. It has 
been again and again urged in the religious scriptures 
that the images of deities should be made In exact 
consonance with the meditative forms in which they 
were realised and in accordance with the verbal de¬ 
scription of them as found in the prescriptions of 
meditation of these deities. But in spite of this, it can¬ 
not be gainsaid that the individual genius ’ of the 
brilliant artists left its indelible mark upon their pro¬ 
ductions as manifested in their rhythmic erace 
super-exceUent beauty. It must also be remembered 
m this connection that with the change of ideas and 
the development of new aspects of thought and new 
^rspcchves the canons of artistic production al^ un- 

productions 

of the different ages m the different parts of India, we 
not only find a great diversity in the talents of the 
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different artists, hut we also notice changes in the 
mental outlook and ideas among the artists of different 
periods in different parts of India. Thus though 
the artists more often followed the tendency of ex- 
temalismg and translating the image that was ap¬ 
prehended internally, yet from time to time 
even in the Gupta period we find many in¬ 
stances in which the artists sought to represent 
nature as faithfully as they could. In our literature 
we find many references to the painting of portraits 
which were so lifelike that they could produce the 
illusion of reality to the observers. But it may be said 
that as a general rule the aim of the artist consisted 
in giving an expression to the personality and 
character of the internally intuited image rather than 
a faithful representation of the anatomical details^ The 
creation of the images of gods and goddesses forms a 
very large part of the artistic production of India. 
Though the nature and character of these gods and 
godde^es were already indicated in the spiritual re¬ 
cords, yet no artist could successfully represent ex¬ 
ternally, either in pictorial or plastic art, the ideal re¬ 
presented in scriptural record unless he himself en¬ 
tered into a meditative state in which he could realise 
visually by his inner eye the truth, the reality and the 
character of each deity. Thus, in spite of the fact that 
in many cases the artist was found to follow the 
traditional descriptions of the images, he could seldom 
hope to do justice to his creative function as an artist 
tmless for the moment he could get into the spirit of 
the images that he was going to represent. 

The scriptural records of the Silpasastra and other 
religious documents enunciated the nature and char- 
[ acter of a deity. On the one hand, the devotee follow- 
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ed these indications and tried to intuit the nature and. 
realise the truth and significance of the particular 
gods and goddesses; on the other hand, the artist also 
tried to tisualise them intuitively from within as an 
integral part of his life-stream endowed with all the 
passions and joy that he could be capable of. The 
artist in giving expression to such a conception 
tried to express fully with the help of suggestive 
symbols the central character of the deity and the 
idea or ideas for which it stood. Still in doing this 
the good artist was not satisfied only in representing 
the gods and goddesses in their true character, but he 
also endowed his productions or creations with the 
inner joy, passion and life of his inner souL Thus the 
creation of the artist, on the one hand, expressed the 
ideally conceived and mentally intuitive significance 
of the deity and, on the other hand, his creations were 
a part of his own personality as manifested in 
thoughts, volitions and emotions. For this reason 
each individual artist, in spite of the uniformity of his 
subject, could leave behind him in his creations the in¬ 
delible mark of his own personality and genius. 

Whenever foreign influence worked its way through, 
or whenever the Indian artist worked under 
foreign influence, he paid a greater attention to faith¬ 
fulness to nature. Thus in the Greco-Buddhist or the 
Gandhara arts the productions are inspired by a feel¬ 
ing of loyalty to actual human figures. In the remnants 
of the old art also, now available in Mohenjo-daro, we 
lack the true Indian ring, namely the emphasis on the 
idealised conception of the object of representation. 
The formal side of art is determined by the assemblage 
of lines or faithful drawing. But the idealised side 
found its proper expression which, on the one hand, 
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implied the plastic character and on the oj^er, involv¬ 
ed‘^grace and the inner composition of the figure m 
figures. This spirit of idealisation was found not only 
in the case of representation of human figures but also 
in the representation of animals, bir^, trees md 
creepers. The elements of Grecian life often super^- 
ed thT consideraUons of linear faithfulness m most « 
the productions of Indian art exceptmg probably the 
portions where faithfulness to the on^l 
^phasised. In the “Chitrasutra" we hear of de«r^ 
ive paintings of human figures as well as theJi^ 
of birds and animals and the plants and cree^i^ Thus 
we find that Indian artist as a rule followed the im¬ 
pulse of representing his internal intuitions through 
plastic materials, colours and light. 


Lectuhk II 

SYMBOLISM ANT) IDEALISM 

It has been said in the previous lecture that the 
Indian artist, in all his art-creations, sought to give an 
expres^on to the inner character and significance of 
the object of his creation as well as the inner pulsa¬ 
tion of joy and life which overflowed his mind in such 
a manner, that, at the moment of creation, his mind 
was more or less one with the object of his creation. 
In the artist's intuitive vision, vibrant with emotion 
the object of representation often appeared in its 
reality and even the limitations of time and space 
were often forgotten. The urge of artistic creation 
came from this unity of the subjective and the obiect- 
and ternporal and spatial considerations could not 
oner any limit or obstruction to the spontaneity of 
creation. Just as in a dewdrop, the whole of the world 
^ound It may be reflected in variegated colours so 
in the heart of the artist the object of his represented 
Lon may appear reflected in a moment and be tinged 
^ the colour of his emotions in which all considera¬ 
tions of before and after, here and there, may be lost 
m a moment of intuitive meditation, he made an arti- 
^c discovery; a revelation davmed upon him which 
he sougM to in plastic fot^s oT^iM 

wajSv The n^essity that binds the objective world 
Lte so-called laws of nature, which is unalterable in 
the course of all natural events, often fail to bind the 
^tists creation which contains within it the W 
soaring above the phvsical w^ld 
d^enbed the heroism of'the monW 
chief, Hanuman, he made him carry the hill Gandha’ 
madana and jun-p over the oc^ But wl are noi 
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surprised at it. The way in which Valitiiki was pre- 

the ten-faced and twenty-handed demon of tyranny, 
Havana and the feats of the super-heroic K^utnan, 
and did not in the least interfere wth our 
of tiie Ramayana by sugg^tions of ^ 
the description. Just as when we 

we are prepared to believe the possibihty of the Yq^ns 

U^dng a state of samadhi for months together un^r 

the ground without air and without food, so the poe 

also has the privilege of creating 

in his own svay without being fettered m least b> 

the laws of nature, Maimnata, the grcat rhetoncal 

thinker, observed this special feature of 

tion and, in the ver>^ beginning of his 

the creation of the poet as being ^nfetter^^ by the 

laws with which nature had fettered herself (prakrti- 

kdla^nivama-rahitarn). This tendency and peculiarity 

of poetical creation is also found in the 
an artist. Thus in the plastic representation of ^aya- 
de%i. the mother of the Buddha at the time when the 
Buddha was being bom, we find a big elephant enter¬ 
ing into her womb. Though in the represen^tion the si^e 
of the elephant v^as equal to the size of Mayadeyi her¬ 
self. the artist was not in the least disturl^d by the 
fact that an elephant of the size of Mayadevi 
very well enter into her womb, and that it was physi¬ 
cally impossiblo that a body occupying a larger area 
could be contained within a space which was much 
smaller. We need not think that the impossibi¬ 
lity did not strike the artist, for it was too ob™us But 
the artist simply ignored the claims of the laws of na¬ 
ture to limit the scope of the artistic actl\nt^^ 

Again, when a group of composite figures were 
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drawn in association with the plants and creepers of 
natune, separate figures indicated nothing in them¬ 
selves. '^e artist was careful that he might not re¬ 
present those figures in such a manner that by their 
appe^ance ^ey might disturb the total effect that 
was intended to be produced The aim of the artist 
was f^ed not on the parts, but on the whole. The parts 
therefore were subordinated to the interest of the 
t^otat content. In the total content, again, there may be 
one idea, one emotion that was the soul of^the 
tal representation. This idea may be the idea 

of Buddha or the idea 

^rtvr! fnendship between the human 

tK® ^ ‘ that manifest¬ 

ed itself through animals, birds, trees and creepers 

mere lotuses on It. it or 

represent the descending 

the law of enlightenmi^t and iinddha. Again, 

which he descenld” on h 

three staircases with i f ^ ^ represented bv 

the^ronhTBhddhf:;?^ “"eT^d 

rf adorotion and devotion stanSi^ ofIfttSg ^o^d 
The appearance of the Buddha t\u ® around, 

^gha were regarded as sSSfu.T" 

ficance that the artist , spiritual signi- 

the physical r^TdtSwete of delineation pf 

sarily attract our attention 

-nt, -The 
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pies oi ealighlenmeat annoijnced by him as well as the 
idea of the monastic order were all spintuai ev^ts 
which had nothing to do with the visible phyai^ 
frame of the master. The artist felt that he was m the 
society of such men whose minds were steeped m the 
spiritixal significance of the Buddha and his message. 
The Buddha, the artist wanted to suggest, was not the 
Buddha of flesh and blood/but his spirit which 
was in a sense identical with his mes^ge and 
the idea of the monastic order. Thus though the or¬ 
thodox Theravadins adhered to the realistic 
Mahasanghikas idealised the master, 
process led to the identifying of the actual Buddha in 
the essence of his personality with all the Buddhas oE 
the past and thus to the neglecting of his historical per¬ 
sonality. It was thought that all the Bud^as were 
bevond worldly fetters and transcendent. The physij 
cai body (rupakaya) of a Tathagata had no Umit ^d 
no space. The infinity of the phystcal body of 
Buddha was conceived by identifying his personally 
with the cosmic process that culminated in the absolute 
enlightenment. The Buddha does not Uve an ordinary 
life. He does not sleep or dream. He is all the tone 
in a state of complete union with all truths m deep 
contemplation. The result o! this Idealising proce^ 
led to the conceiving of the Buddha's person as the um- 
versal Buddhahood, unfettered by considerations of 
time and circumstances. This naturally 
caption of the illusion of the corporeal Ide of the 
Buddha or the BodhisatWa, Again according to the 
followers of the Prapa school as represented by bu- 
bhuti, every thing w'as regarded as lUusory 
and unreal, except the pure illui^atmn. Ac¬ 
cording to it, the innermost qualities of Buddhahood 
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can be sought nowhere else but in the depth of Prajua 
or supreme illumination. The natural consequence of 
this thought is to treat the earthly life of the Buddha 
Sakyamuni as being devoid of any reality. The only 
reality that he possesses is the iHumination which is 
bodiless. Common men see in the Buddha one who has 
attained the truth by a gradual process of self-exer- 
tioti. But just as every phenomenon leaves no trace 
either whence it comes or whither it goes, so the Tatha- 
gata in reality comes from nov^here and goes nowhere, 
Jn this respect he is like space and his person has es- 
sentially nothing other th^ the quality of vacuity of 
all things. Thus in the ^'Vajracehedika'' it Js said, 
“They who saw me by form and they who heard 
me by sound, 

They engaged in false endeavours, will not see 
me, 

A Buddha is to be seen from the Law, for the 
lords have the body of kw (Dharmakaya) 
And the nature of the law cannot be understood 
nor can it be made to be understood 

distinguishes the phenomenal Ufe of the 
substance of Buddha (Dhanna- 

the BnTdh'^'* “**“*^1®-. Reeognising the historicity of 
the Buddha he emphasises the spiritual fact of which 

the ^rsonality of the Buddha is hut a symbol Asva- 

‘*'® historic body of 
Stoss matter, but in 
different from mind. The physical 
fv l <J»e mere shadow or reflection. ThusVe see 

regaided’tte Buddha*?'*^ dOMtic Buddhism which 
a„H spiritual enUghtenment, time- 

mcaied the descent of Buddha with marks of blossom- 
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ing lotuses or enlightenment descending by the sto- 
case. The representation of the Sangha and the 
Dharma is also done in a similar manner. These 
types of representation may be regarded as showing 
the manner in which the spiritual conception of the 
timeless and the spaceless enlightenment could he ex¬ 
pressed in art. The Indian artist found a delight m 
representing the timeless and spaceless trut^ and 
often ignored the fetters of natural laws in their artis* 
tic creations. The artist is not controlled by any other 
law than that of his artistic genius. Thus Mammata 
in his ^Kawaprakasha”, describing the nature of 
poetic creation, savs that the poet in his creative func¬ 
tion is not controlled by anything other than the Taw 
of his oivn creative activity (an-anya-para*tantram). 

We may take another instance from Hindu sculpture 
or Hindu painting. Let us take one of the common^ 
subjects of Hindu artistic representation. Vishnu, the 
lord of the universe, is represented as lying in the oce^ 
on the body of a serpent, unusually long and wtth 
thousand heads: From the navel of Vishnu, there ris^ 
a stalk flowering in a lotus in which the four-faced 
Brahma, who is the creator of the world is sitting. At 
the feet of Vishnu. Lakshmi, his consort, is sitting m a 
peaceful attitude. Lord Vishnu is represented as sleep¬ 
ing. The serpent is called ^Sesha^ in Sanskrit which 
means the ultimate end or object for which o^er 
things exist. In the painting or sculpture reterrrf to 
above a serpent indicates or stands for the mnrutude 
which may break up in thousands of parts. Lord 
Vishnu is supposed to lie still and motionless on it. The 
serpent itself relates the fact that God is the whole and 
the end of the universe. With its thousand heads we 
have the suggestion that the world of inhnitude has 
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expressed itself id the multifold ways of the finile. The 
fact that the whole holds within itself all its parts is 
signified by the pair of male and female, the Vishnu 
and Laksiuni—^with which is also associated the 
idea of creation. It is through the spontaneous crea¬ 
tive actitdty that the infinite manifests itself as the 
finite, as an eternal coming and going from and with¬ 
in itself. It might have been expected that Brahma, 
the god of creation and symbolic of the creative acti¬ 
vity in four directions, should have sprung from the 
navel of Lakshmi, but this is not so. In accordance with 
the Sankhya Philosophy which inspired many forms 
of Hindu religion and art there are two principal cate- 
goiieSr the Prakrit i and the Purusha. Prakrit! is often 
represented as feminine. She is continually creative 
and evolves out of herself the universe. She is the 
principle of matter and aU that we call mental and 
physical are derived from her creative energy and 
creative substance. All minds are modifica- 
lions or the products of extremely subtle material en- 
tities of Prakiiti. Purusha is pure consciousness and 
absolutely changeless. All changes belong to the Pra- 

purpose of serving the Purusha 
that the eqmlibnum of the Prakriti is disturbed and 
she sets herself to work and with her creative activity 

represents the teU 

^ If it was not 

for the Purusha all the creative energv of Prakriti 

Zt theT,'“‘”J rif eTOing t^ Mea 

the lotus stalk holding the Brahma, the god of 
nation, IS reprinted as coming from the navel of 
Vi^nu, while Lakshmi is represented as sitting at His 
fet Wkmg f^atd for an opportunity to Zr5c ffim 
The lotus .s Itself a symbol for gradiS deve?oS 
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evolution and creation. The name Lakshmi 

beauty and charm which is the most characteri^ic 

feature of nature. It may also be urged in this con^ 

nection that the impulse of beauty and 

may be regarded as springing forth 

calmness of meditation, spontaneous yet 

infinite yet manifesting in finite foms is repre^n^ 

in the fi^e of Vishnu lying on the Sesha ser^nt* ^ e 

thus see that philosophical Iheones, principles o 

and beautv were also represented in art and the artist* 

in his representations* left such indications that though 

the prod^t of the artist may be taken on its 

yet the more discerning connoisseur may read therein 

the true message of the artist. 

Another notable point in the production of an 
artist is to be found in the fact that he 0“^" 
renresent the truths, convictions and heiiets that had 
taten their root in the mind of the people md were 
universally accepted as true Though ^ 

indulged in creative fancies, they often thought it their 

dutv lo give expression in art to ^ 

mutable truths which engaged the sainU ® 
dilation and with the pulsation of which the social 
mind around was vibrant. There is alM another to 
which should be noted in this connec^on. In tepre- 
senting philosophical and spiritual notions the InAan 
StuTn^er forgot the intimate association o natrwe 
and man. He knew that man was a part of nattne and 
nature a part of man. In the Indian theory of rebirth a 
human being can transmigrate or can be bm “ 

a nlant and the spirit of a plant may also be again re¬ 
born as man. There is no intrinsic difference tetwren 
the life that flows through the vegetab e and 
mal kingdom. It is for this reason that the artisU 
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sought for symbol both In the vegetable and the ani¬ 
mal kingdoms* Through the whole flow of life in 
plants, animals and men the Indian:^ perceiv'ed the 
same revelation of truthj the same manifestation of one 
eternal reality of which the whole universe is but a 
reflection. 


A question here naturally arises. If the creation of 
the artist is limited to his own universe, is such a 
universe essenUally devoid of relation uith the universe 
of nature? Did the Indian artist think that his crea¬ 
tion was in no sense an imitation of nature? When 
v*e refer to the '^Chitrasutra'* we And that dancing and 
painting were both regarded as imitation of nature. 
Now m what sense can dance be regarded as imitation 
of nature ? In our works on dancing everv possible 
posture of a dancer has been analysed and’describeii 
both m their static and their dynamic forms meltinff 
away mto other postures in the course of the process 
of dancing. Now none of these postures can regard¬ 
ed as on imitation of any thing in nature. Speaking 
of the ongin of dancing the "Chitrasutra'* savs, that 
before the new creation began after universal de- 
Vishnu in his ]o_v of creation danced 

^ creative jcy that the process of dancing came into 
^ attend carefully to the inner significance 
of this statement we find that it really shows^aT^ 

cTef«™d t*-* “rfe Tu' 

lhat way. therefore, be 

fundameetal re’aiiW ef the “I 
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the rhythmic movement representing the 
which is behind the inverse of 
which is responsible for its production Danci ng thiK, 
in a sense, is an imitation of 

nature, its reality, its essence “pie Indi^ „f ,1;™ 

more attention to the underlymg rc^ty 

their essence, than to what appeared “ 

before our eyes. In the pictorial representaUon ato th 

^e r^marJE holds good; here aUo the P“d Ins 

altention to the inner essence of his subject than to 

the outward adumbration ► 

When we refer to Sanskrit literature we find many 
instances of portraits being painted of togs and 
queens or of the beloved by the l^ers ^h^ pore 
traits are supposed to have resembled the “ 

faithfully that they often 
real person. But seldom do we find any 
where the portrait was drawn m “>0 Presemm of its 
original. All the references that we find 
behef that in most cases the portraits were drawn friOT 
Uie mind. The artist has the ori^l ™P^^ "" 
his mind and It is the materials of his i*™* ^ 

visualises and tries to give an 

we find that Dushyanta draws the picture of his be¬ 
loved Shakuntala when she is separate from him 
and the Yaksha of the “Meghaduta also draws a 
portrait of his separated wife. But in allthOT cares 
the portrait was drawn from the mind. The lover by 
his Continual brooding had almost a trance-viaon of 
his beloved in whose thought be spent his life. His 
heart was full of pangs of separation. Dro^ of 
trickled down his eyes as he thought of his beloved 
and he tried to represent in art one of these ^ohye 
moments grasped in a state of serai-trance. We thus 
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see that the aim of tlie artist was not so much the 
Imitation of the actual visual form of the original^ but 
an imitation of tbe mental image of that form as grasp¬ 
ed with emotion and brought in touch with the very 
life and soul of the artist. This is also in consonance 
with certain lines of Indian epistemological 
thought* Thus one of the most well-known theories 
of Indian epistemologif' holds that, our eyes being in 
contact with the visual objects, our mind becomes im¬ 
pressed With their form and the mental images or 
emotions become enlivened by the reflection of the 
pure consciousness. The universe that we have in our 
mind, though connected with the external world, is In 
every case a new creation. This creation is, in a cer^ 
tain sense, a copy of the external world, but it is rich 
with the contributions of the mind and full of emotions 
and suggestions which substantially change and trans¬ 
form their original copies that had flowed into the 
mind. It becomes transformed into its spiritual sub¬ 
stance; and it is this realiW that the artist wanted to 
represent and not to copy the external object in a de¬ 
tached form by way of mere imitation. Thua though 
we may say that the Indian artists did not try to copy 
the external objects as they were, yet they tried to 
represent faithfully the picture or the mental image 
that was grasped by them in their meditative vision, 
which alone was for them the most important thing. 
Thus both dancirig and painting may in this sense be 
regarded as an imitation of reality. The Indian artist 
alw,ays felt that the emotive moment of a trance-unage 
which he sought to represent was a moment snapped 
out of the rhythmic flow of the creative joy that form* 
ed the essence of the artistic impulse. It was for this 
reason that dancing was regarded as a more perfect art 
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than Dainting, and it has been suggested m the Chj- 
trasutta" that the pictorial artist should take I"® 
from the dancing art, for in dancing we the un¬ 
restricted rhvthmic flow wtuch represents the aea- 
tive activity in its true ionii. The art of paintu^ or 
ot sculpture can only abstract a pathcular moment of 
the creative flow for its representation. It J? 
for supplementing this abstraction tl«t the Indian 
artist always associated his bum^ creations or crea¬ 
tions of the deities with plant life or an^al Me to 
indicate the uniformity of life that Hows throngh na¬ 
ture and that throbs through spiritual apperception. 

The fact that the spiritual flow in meditaUon or 
trance is the secret of all creative activity is well 
exemnlifled bv many statements in the scnptures. 
Thus it is said in the Upanishads that the supreme 
lord entered into the warmth of meditation fim creat¬ 
ing the manifold world. It is the equilibrium, the one¬ 
ness of meditative apperception that can CTeate a 
varied world. It Is not only the secret of or®®' 

tion but also of the divine creation. It is for tea- 
son that the artist regarded spiritual mtuihon and Uie 
spiritual grasp as the fundament^y 
feature of his artistic activity. Dushyanta in descrit 
ine the Dortrait of Shakuntala said that howsoever he 
might trV to represent in his painting his mental image 
of Shakuntala he failed to endow it with the grare and 
sweetness of his inner apperception. The inner image 
was associated with emotions, longings and suggestions 
which could only be partially represented by the raing- 
ling of lines in the portrait. Thus the imitation of the 
mental image always feU short of the teal mtmtiye 
image which alone Was the real artistic creation In 
translating this inner intuition the artist, therefore, 
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laid more emphasis on the delineation of the spiritual 
essence, the idealised intuitive vision, the mental crea¬ 
tion, than to copy the physical features exactly as they 
were. 

We have said above that though portrait painting 
was in vogue in ancient India and though often ex¬ 
cellent portraits were made, the Indian artist seldom 
used any living model. The chief aim of the Indian 
artist was to represent the most essential characteris¬ 
tics of the inner spiritual manifestation of the object 
he wished to represeftt in art. When we wish 
to represent the human figure, the main difficulty is 
not the exact copying of the parts of the body but the 
central expression of the mind. From moment to mo¬ 
ment new thoughts and feelings run through our mind 
and the wave of their occurrence produces correspond¬ 
ing changes on the features of our face. Our facial 
expressions therefore are continually undergoing 
changes. When the ordinary artist holds before him 
a li\’ing person and tries to make a plastic figure or 
to represent him pictorially he can only try to copy 
the expression of the indi\idual at that particular mo¬ 
ment. This, however, may produce an external phy¬ 
sical likeness of the individual, but it does not picture 
the dominant expression that runs in and through the 
mornentary changes and which may be regarded as 
the inner essence of the person. The true artist would 
by his intuition, ignore the passing phases of the per¬ 
son and would catch the vital expression and essence 
of the indi\ndual and try to represent it in art. 

In the 18th and the 19th centuries the problem of 
reahsm and idealism in art was rais^ by Zola, Cour- 
be^ Corot and others. But it seems that the meaning 
and significance of realism were largely confused. The 
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^ idea of realism was that painting should represent the 
object just as it is^ but should contain no further sug- 
eeslLon bev^ond it* But LE a human figure is represent- 
id. the delineation of physical Ukeness would not be 
to paint the person as he is; for* his metiM and spm- 
tual expressions cannot be ignored and these have o 
be expressed by suggestion of the facial expression and 
the expression of the person as a whole. 

It is said that in his youth Corot was asked to paint 
a godown building by his master. The buUdmg was 
painted just as it was with all its dirty iron railings 
and unseemly comers, but Corot arranged such a play 
of light and shade in it that the whole building was 
illuminated, as it were, with wonderful beauty Roger 
Frv in discussing this portrait says : He did the por- 
tr^t 50 as to ^ve complete satisfaction to the owner 
leaving out no detail of all the duU square windows. 
He gave fully every architectural commonplace, he 
did the iron railings of the entrance full justice but 
without interfering with his patron’^s satisfaction, m 
all this he found an entirely unexpected and exqinsite 
harmony of colour between the sun-lit surface of 
ugly building and the luminous sky behind. He dis¬ 
posed the cast shadow in the foreground and chose the 
proportion of evervthing relatively to his canvas so 
adroitlv that he created a moving spiritual reality out 
of an Incredibly boring suburban scene” (^’Transfor- 
inations”--p. 37j. 

Again, if we take Rembrandt's celebrated portrait 
we find there the portrait of a young boy with papers 
and book on the desk before him, bolding the pen m 
his right hand, with the thumb pressed against the clua 
and looking vacantly before him. In and through the 
portrait the spirit of a young boy oppressed by the bur* 
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den of studies has come out in lively form. From one 
point of view if we take into consideration the display 
of light and shade our mind awakens in the meditative 
intuition of Rembrandt in which the essential truth and 
characteristic of the idealised form of such a boy has 
been held in an emotional graspn. The actual portrait 
falls far behind the spiritual suggestion that is lit up 
with the intuitional emotion and the personality of 
Rembrandt* yet there is nothing transcendent in it. 
Speaking of tlie desk of the boy, Roger Fry says : *This 
is a plain flat board of wood but one that has been 
scratched, battered and rubbed by school boy^s rough 
usage. Realism, in a sense, would go no further than 
this, but it is handled with such a vivid sense of its 
density and resistance, it is situated so absolutely in the 
picture's space and plays so emphatically its part in the 
whole plastic scheme, it reveals so intimately the my¬ 
sterious play of light upon matter that it becomes the 
vehicle of a strangely exalted spiritual state, the me¬ 
dium through which we share Rembrandt's deep con¬ 
templative mood* It is miraculous that matter can 
take exactly the impress of spirit as this pigment does. 
And that being so* the fact that it is extraordinarily 
like a school boy's desk falls into utter insigniflcami 
beside what It is in ^d for itself. Perhaps it is not 
a mere accident* hut it is a fortunate and sj'mbollc ac¬ 
cident that this particular piece of matter could be 
paid for ti^ay not at the price of the original wocid. but 
at many times the value of so much gold." (Zbid p, 40 - 

So we nnd that there are few such realistic pictures 
where the mind is arrested merely in the ob¬ 
ject Df representation. The mind' passes away 
from the actual to some thing else which bears 
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With it a fragrance oi the artist’s mind, his contempUi- 
tion and intuition. As a matter of fact unless and until 
this element of contemplation, this element of the 
artist’s joy and his inner vision expressed itself m the 
inner piciore, it can hardly be called a work of 
Even if we 'take the aforesaid picture of the budding 
by Corot we find that our attention is drawn as much 
to the actual building as to the spiritiM appercephon 
of it by the artist. The portrait has been so drawn that 
the suggesllons of plastic forms and the play of 
make our mind leave tlie objective reality of the hmld- 
ing and takes delight to find its rest in the spiritual 
contemplation of it as conceived by the artists mmm 
We seem to float about in the imaginative fancy of the 
artist and forgot the actual object of which tlie portrait 
is supposed to be in imitation. We oever for a mo¬ 
ment discuss in our mind whether the portrait is a cor¬ 
rect representation of the actual building- Wo seem to 
merge ourselves in the artist% mind, in the joy which 
created it. We are thus forced to admit that even in 
the so-called realistic picture the so-called artist trans¬ 
cends it in such a degree that the emphasis on realism 
is soon surpassed, and we are brought .into clo^ 
contact wdth the inner apperception of the artist 
wdth which we seem to surcharge ourselves in such 
a manner that the question of objective reality and 
objective faithfulness becomes unimportant. 

Richards, in his ‘^Principles of Luterary Criticism 
savs that there is no special state of the mind which 
can he designated os the ^aesthetic state'. The state of 
mind varies from moment to moment under various 
circumstances as when we wash our face or dress, 
tVhen we draw a picture or apfMreciate it, we have a 
paticular state of mind, but this state of mind has 
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nothing unique about it. It is only diHerenl from other 
states of mind. Thus, he says^ “A narrower sense of 
aesthetic is also found in which it is confined to ex¬ 
periences of beauty and does* imply value. And with 
regard to this, while admitting that such experience,- 
can be distinguished, I shall be at pains to show that 
they are closely similar to many other experiences, 
that they differ chiefly in the connections between 
their constituents, and that they are only further de^ 
velopment, a finer organisation of ordinary experi¬ 
ences, and not in the least a new and different kind 
of thing. When we look at a picture or read a poem 
or listen to music, we are not doing something quite 
unlike what we were doing on our way to the galierj^ 
or when we dressed in the morning. The fashion in 
which experience is caused in us is different, and as a 
rule the experience is more complex and, if we are suc¬ 
cessful, more unified. But our activity is not of a 
fundamentally different kind" <p, 16 >. 


We shall not here discuss whether there is anv 
tr^cendental image in that aesthetic state. But we 
wish to stress the fact that the objective visual sense- 
data or sense-images do not by themselves constitute 
acetic perception. The sense-images must be so 
absorbed m the mind and so sprinkled with the 
^reams of various emotions, tendencies, subconscious 
desires, longings and the like as to produce a soecial 
state of mind. This state of mind can only be experi¬ 
enced either when we are creating a thing of beauty 
^ when we are appreciating a beautiful object of art 
^« mner contribution is the essence of alJ aesthetic 
i aesthetic apperception. It is here that our 
toaascends an ordinary mental state 
which IS raised by sense objects in our prartical com- 
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merce w'ith the objective world. Roger Fry ^ 

veo- pertinent remark which 

in this cenneetion. “In aU ea.es 

of art is a reaction to a relaUon and not to 

or objects or persons or events .... * ■ ■ - * «ur em 

tional reactions are not about sensations ■ j *' ■ 

Te thTtn nearly tdl work, of ^t, a|jeeable ^e^- 
tions form the very texture of the work^ i^iherate 
pleasurable quality of sound is the 
Inarch, but it is by no means evident t>»‘^ " 
essential. Some eficcts of modem music =“8^^ 
Xions of mere noises, not in mernselves 
can arouse aesthetic pleasure, and 
sers have worked in sound textures 
ally proclaimed as harsh and disagreeable. If Jt m 
said that though disagreeable to the audience ^ey 
been found agreeable by the composer, we are none 
the less faced with the fact that his contempormes 
did after aU accept his work for its ae^hetic q^hty 
even while the sound texture appeared unpleasmg. 
although under stress of that aesthetic satisfaction^he 
unplcasuregradualiy changed to pleasure (Op. cit. iMf. 

From the above remarks of Roger Fry we find that 
he admits the special existence of an aesth^m state 
which is not necessarily identical or invariably ^so- 
ciated with pleasure, but which may later on produce 
pleasure Though most Indian writers on literary 
criticism regarded pleasure as invariably detemurnng 
literary art, yet JTagannatha, a writer of the 16th or the 
nth century^ breaks the tradition in ac^tUng the 
existence of a particular menial state, the aesthetic 
state or the state of the beautiful, which is not iden¬ 
tical with pleasure nor in itself necessarily pleasur¬ 
able, He thinks that the production of such a mental 
1.1 B. 3 
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is Ihe invariably accompaniiTiyiit of lityroxy art 
The effect of this aesthetic state has been designated 
by him in the Indian term Chamatkara which trans¬ 
cends the compcffiite mental state which induced the 
aesthetic attitude. The various stages may thus be 
described t (i) the objective dala^ (ii) the sensory and 
the m^tal image, (iii) their commingling together in 
■a particidar form, (iv) their mental responses of the 
pre-existing, suh-consciouji or the conscioua ment&l 
data and (v) the emergent creation of the aesthetic 
state with its emergent feel or intuiUon designated by 
the term Chamatkara of Jagannatha. This Chamat- 
k^a or aesthetic feel may produce an exhilaration 
which we call the artistic joy. 


It is this special aesthetic state which emerges from 
the composite of ordinary mental state as induced bv 
works of art or nature, that must be regarded as the 
basis of the beautiful. The analysis of the pre-esdst- 
ing basic mental states does not in any wav reveal to 
us the nature of the aesthetic state. The aestheUc 
state IS dependent upon them, but is in itself a whollv 
new ^ate which no fruitful analysis of its causes and 
wndiUons can manifest to us. It does not matter whe- 

mer there h^ been a harmony of dots or a harmonious 
^play ofmmghng colours or the combination of them 

I the notes of music or 

the words of literature. But the most important thing 

J^f. whether su^ objective data had been successfi^ if 

Provided that surprising, vivid and consistent sue- 
psychological entity^^ m^fo 
us we ne^ not clamour for significant plasUci?v One 
can unagme a case where a few disjoi^^ dl^ ^d 
dashes suggesting the glance of an eyf^the 
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of a mouth would produce an. effect without even the 
sugges^tion of a plastic volume. And even if* as is mate 
usuah plasticity is given it will be used generally to 
support or underline the psychological impressions'* 
("Transformations'*! p. 11). Merely the fact that in a 
particular picture plastic and spatial characters 
have been properly expressed^ without at the 
same time producing the peculiar aesthetic state 
would not make it an excellent portraits Roger 
Fry has explained this fact by comparison of 
a number of paintinga. In his analysis of Daumier's 
"Gare St. Lazare* he says, '^So all the time we have 
been entirely forgetting plastic and spatial values. We 
have through vision plunged into that spacelras moral 
world which belongs characteristically to die 
novel and we can hardly help notings by the way, 
how dislinct this state of mind is that with 

which we began." The manner in which Daumiere has 
expressed the plastic and spatial characters by light 
and shade has nothing in common, with the aesthetic 
state that was induced by it. Yet the beauty of 
the picture is due to the fact that such a menta.I state 
Tvas induced, though deficiencies in the execution of 
the work had in some way hampered and obstructed 
full reahsation of the aesthetic state and the joy con¬ 
sequent upon it. When there is a full co-operation 
betvv^een inner and the outer elements for the produc¬ 
tion of a perfect aesthetic state as in Rerabrandt*s ‘‘Boy 
at lessons" the aesthetic slate is complete. But even 
when perfect co-operation is lacking, if an artist can 
impress upon any kind of brute matter the configura¬ 
tion of his spirit^ and manifest the essence of his con¬ 
templating intuition upon it, his production becomes 
truly artistic. 
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We ha%*e said in the first lecture that ordinarily the 
artists try to snap a particular moment from the con¬ 
tinuous flow which forms the history of an individual 
or groups of individuals and try to portray the 
same in objective manner. This portrayal fal¬ 
sifies the concrete reality of history' Let us 
take for example the well known portrait of Rem*' 
brandt—‘Thrist before the Pilate”. We find there the 
judge sitting upon his high position of honour^ and be^ 
fore him the Jewish priests are making all kinds of 
angry complaints against Jesus. In front of Jesus* on 
a high pillar* there is the big statue of Caesar; at some 
distance from it, in a dark comer, Jesus is standing in 
an extremely humiliated condition surrounded by Ro¬ 
man soldiers. Rembrandt passed before his mind the 


array of episodes relating to the life of Jesus; and hav¬ 
ing so re\dewed them all, he chose for his portrayal, the 
superb moment when at the end of his strivings in the 
cause of religion, which Jesus regarded to be true, he 
was discarded by his own people and brought in a 
humiliated state before the Roman Judge. The choice 
of this particular moment, though revealing the great 
artistic insight of Rembrandt, fails to put Jesus in the 
proper perspective as revealed in a saintly personality^ 
taken as a whole. The Indian artists* however par¬ 
ticularly when they represented the character of the 
Buddha or the Bodhisattva, of the gods and goddesses, 
did not lay emphasis on any passing feeling of delight 
anger* hatred or the Uke. but thev tried to discover 
the true personality as the object of creation. This 
personality was perceived by them as dominating over 
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individual moments o£ varying emotions and could be 
regarded as characterising the soul or essence o£ the 
artistes object of creation. This personality was not 
a passing phase and could not, therefore, have been 
visually perceived, but it was constructed, by the art¬ 
ist’s mind and intuited in contemplation. It was this 
intuition that the artist was delighted to give expres¬ 
sion to. As such portrayals or representations do not 
depict any actually perceived mental state as affecting 
the expression, these cannot be called realistic in the 
ordinary sense. But from another sense it is more real 
t han the ordinarily realistic representation, for here 
the attention of the artist is concentrated on the abid¬ 
ing inner personality which forms the basis of the 
varjdng passing emotiDns. When the Indian artists 
composed a group of figures with a central figure to 
which our chief attention was drawn, they never 
underlined the importance of the individtiality of the 
subordinate figures. The sjbordinate figures had no 
importance by themselves; they were portrayed and 
carved only in the interest of the central figure to 
which they supplied a setting. The unimportant 
figures round the central figure all helped by their 
mutual contribution to the fundamental expression of 
the central figure. Quite contrary is the purpose of 
the ‘Jesus before the Pilate’ of Rembrandt. There the 
soldiers, statue of Caesar, the Pilate himself, complain¬ 
ing Jews, have all been given a separate individuality 
and character. It appears that they are all playing 
parts in the drama and by the co-operative activity of 
the different actors the peculiarly important moments 
of Jesus' Ufe have been expressed. The whole pic¬ 
ture is objective, a scene from Jesus’ Ufe, Here the 
artist has not tried to give us an idea of what he 
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thought of it. He has not given ub a shadow 
of his own mind which overshadows and transcends 
the figures drawn by him. If we take for review 
the composition of an Indian carving, consisting of 
many figures^ we find that in that assemblage only one 
fi^e stands out in bold relief, while other figures de¬ 
dicate their existence to the expression of the central 
one. In literary art also rve firid the Indian critics 
speaking of the various emotions contributing towards 
the development and expression of one dominant emo- 
tiom The different emotions in a literary portrayal 
were like the different figures in a composition always 
leading to the heightening of the fundamental emo¬ 
tion or fuller expression of the central figure for which 
alone the others existed. This should be noted as one 
of the main points of distinction between the art of 
India and that of Europe. 


Let us take for example the car\dngs on the gates of 
Sanchi. In the carvings of the elephant and the deer 
park we find much natural likeness with actual ani^ 
mals. Perhaps they show us the remnants of the 
oldest artistic tendency which sought to copy nature 
^ as possible. But in the carip'ings of Sanchi we 
find in one place a Yakshini leaning by a tree with her 
flowering youth. The Yakshini has been so depirted 
there as if she is a part of the tree itself There is a 
natural sugge^ion of the similarity between the flow- 
e^g life of the tree and the flowering youth of the 
woman. In this^ por^ayal, likeness with nature has 
been wen manifested. We read also m the ^'Chitra- 
sutra^^d in the 46th chapter of the *SHlparatna* 
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that the artist should paj" special attention to faithful¬ 
ness to nature- A portrait is thus defined as an art of 
imitating the exact likeness of the inanimate and the 
immovable objects of nature as well as the animals. 
It has been further laid down that this likeness is not 
limited merely to a general likeness, but it should 
mean exact likeness of all the limbs or parts of the 
tree» creeper, mountains or Uie animals. It will be re¬ 
levant here to allude to the Vedantic theory of per¬ 
ception. We find there that, ho^vsoever idealistic the 
metaphysics of the Vedanta may be, it started with 
gross realism. In our perception our mind as associat¬ 
ed with senses is in contact with external objects. It 
is transformed in the first instance in the form of the 
object. The philosopher thus starts with objective 
realism. Probably for some reason the demand was 
made of the artist that he must portray in his picture 
things as w'e see them with our eyes. When merely 
the head of a person was portrayed we may, from that, 
form a notion of his other limbs. But such a concep¬ 
tion would be a matter of inference and not of por¬ 
trayal, It was therefore demanded of the artist that he 
should draw an exact likeness of all the limbs of the 
portrayed object and should leave nothing for infer¬ 
ence. (Sarvanga-drisj'akaranam Chitrana ity abhi- 
dhiyate). It was perhaps for this reason that though 
the ancient Indian artists had a knowledge of aerial 
and other perspectives, they could not or did not use 
that technique for the demonstration oC distance and 
spatial configuration. They would not often portray 
or car\-e on different blocks or canvas the object as it 
appeared at different distances. From the paintings 
of Ajanta and various descriptions of paintings, as well 
as from the *‘Chitrasutra^\ it can be proved that ancient 
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Indims recognised the value or the signihcaiLce of the 
perspective. It is said in the "Chitrasulra^* that a 
man who does not know how to show the difference 
between a sleeping and a dead man or who cannot 
portray the visual gradations of a highland and a low 
land is no artist at alL The above saying shows that 
the Indians had a sound knowledge of the spatial per- 
5|5e€tive. 

It is further said that each of the figures should be 
portrayed in exactly the same manner in relation to 
whicli they stand to one another, i.e. if some one is 
standing s'ldevrise or crosswise he should be portrayed 
in the same manner. They should not be portrayed 
as if they were all looking at the artist. It is obvious 
that such a necessity could not have been imposed 
upon the artist who had no notion of perspectives. The 
materials used by the artist were gold, silver^ copper, 
iron, stone, wood or merely colours. There were also 
artists who could portray likenesses in windlike speed 
(vayu-gatya). There were also artists who portray¬ 
ed figures merely by lines. I have already said that 
the ratio of the different limbs to the head was welh 
known to the Indian artists, as it is in Leonardo 
da Vinci’s “Treatise on Painling*»j the head was re¬ 
garded as the standard in relation to which and in ra^^ 
tio to which the other limbs had to be drawn. Differ¬ 
ent kinds of measurements were used for different 
kinds of men and women. The "Chitrasutra" describes 
three pical forms of hair and five typical forms of 
eyes, resembling fish, lotus, leaf etc. ’ The different 
ty pes of eyes signified different types of characters. 
The “Chitrasutra" describes nine kinds of posture, and 
It held that the ratio of the head with the other Umbs 
of the body differed in accordance with the difference 
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in postures. Leonardo da Vinci speaking on this point 
in his “Treatise on Painting” makes the following 
remark:— 

“It is very necessary that painters should have a 
knowledge of the bones which support the fle^ by 
which they are covered, but particularly of joints 
which increase and diminish the length of them in 
their appearance, as in the case of an arm which does 
not measure the same when bent as when extended, 
its difference between the greatest extension and bend¬ 
ing is about one eighth of its length . The 

wrist or joint between the hand and the arm lessens 
on closing the hand and grows larger when it opens. 
The contrary happens in the arm’s space between the 

elbow and the hand and all sides.When a figure 

is to appear nimble and delicate its muscles must never 
be too much marked nor are any of them to be much 
swelled. Because such figures are expressive of acti- 
vitv and swiftness and never loaded with much flesh 
upon the bones." (pp. 14-18). 

In the language of “Chitrasutra” the lengthening or 
the shrinking of limbs is called Kshaya-vnddhL In de¬ 
scribing the various kinds of postures the 'Chitrasutra 
advises the display of various kinds of light and shade 
in and through which the exact position of the pos¬ 
tures could be expressed. It has been said before that 
according to diversity in posture there is a diversity 
of relation of the different parts of the body which dis¬ 
turbs the normal relation that the head bears to the 
different limbs. Twelve such postures are described 
in the "Chitrasutra". The same disturbance takes 
place at the time of motion. The “Chitrasutra speaks 
of twelve kinds of motion. It then ends the discus¬ 
sion after suggesting that these classifications of 
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postures ani motion have been given by way of iUus- 
iratioa. The artist, however, should himself study the 
variations of muscles and limbs in dilTerent postures 
and in difierent kinds of motion which cannot be enu¬ 
merated in any treatise on art. and use only intelli¬ 
gence and powers of observation to draw correctly and 
faithfully the proportionate variation of limbs in dif¬ 
ferent postures and different motions. The painters 
of India used as main colours,, white, black, blue, yel¬ 
low and red by an admixture of which hundreds of 
colours were made. The '^Chitrasutra” classifies four 
types of colours: (1) those which are faithful repre¬ 
sentations of nature, (2) those which observed the true 
propKirtlon but largely exaggerated the size, (3) those 
which were particularly expressive of the plastic qua¬ 
lities and perspectives, and (4) those which are an 
admixture of the three. Special emphasis has been 
laid in the “Chitrasutra” on the Importance of posture, 
proportion, the apparent plastic qualities of a painting 
as observed from the observer’s position, grace and the 
difTerentlation of the parts of the body and likeness. 
The special a ttention of the artist is also drawn to the 
necessity of making a faithful representation of the 
features of the people of different countries, their dress 
and deportment. Special directions are given regarding 
landscape painting and the pain ting of roads, villages, 
palaces, hidings and the like. It has also hein said 
that the artist should not merely follow the stereo¬ 
typed directions of treatises on art or merely the tradi¬ 
tional ways, but he should himself carefully observe 
objects of nature and men under different conditions 
of emotion e^., in different postures and in different 
states of motion, use his onm intelligence and portray 
the same, bearing Ui mind the fundamental principle 
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that Ms portrait should be as far as possible a trui^ 
likeness. If the painted figure appeared life-like and 
if the internal states of emotion are fully expressed 
in their features and facial expressions, then only a 
picture can be said to have been properly executed. 

It has been said before that the art of painting and 
sculpture was regarded as part of dancing. The art 
of dancing consisted in the graceful and harmonious 
movement of the different parts of the body. These 
graceful movements were called angaharas. The trea¬ 
tises on the art of dancing had analysed the different 
constituent elements of the angaharas which they call^ 
ed karanas. TMrty-two different kinds of angaharas 
and one hundred and eight different types of karanas 
are mentioned. The word angahara means the man¬ 
ner of the movements of any particular limb. Such a 
movement naturally implies a number of static pos¬ 
tures of the limbs which melted together in motion to 
generate an angahara. The angaharas together with 
the karanas effected the art of dancing, In addition to 
these there are other movements of hands, feet^ waist 
and the neck which are called respectively kara^ 
recaka, pada-^xecaka, kati-recaka and the kantha- 
recaka. These consisted in the graceful movements 
and attitude of the hands, feet, waist and the neck. 
Dancing often, accompanied song and music and tried 
graphically to illustrate the inner meaning of the 
songs and the music. There are other kinds of danc* 
ing called chhalika, dandika, bhanaka etc., in which 
expressions of Inner feelings and messages were 
illustrated. Sometimes w^hole stories were 
illustrated by dancing and the various seasons were 
described by various types of rhythmic motion. The 
whole of the Ramayana w'as sometimes acted by mere 
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tiante$. Ttius danciiig was used not only as a beauti¬ 
ful demoiistniUon of graceful movements, but as an 
art of representation^ The chief aim of the art of 
dancing was to manifest the rhythmic flow of hfe. The 
art of plastic representation in stones and colours was 
regarded as a part of the art of dancing,^ because 
both of them had the same purpose, namely, the repre¬ 
sentation of the movement o£ life. 

The fact is that the plastic art is a part of the art 
of dancing and has an important message in under¬ 
standing the principles of Indian art. The Indian 
artist in portraying a 5gure did not tahe it in a merely 
static attitude, but from that static state it was abstract¬ 
ed as a piece from a concrete flow of motion* We have 
said above that the operation of dancing is a conjoint 
product of posture (sthana), a constituent static 
element of movement (karana), the movement of the 
various limbs (angaharas) and the gestures of the 
hands, feet, waist, and the neck (recaka)* In the 
plastic and pictorial art the artist sliced off a 
particular position of dancing and tried to represent 
it. It may be remembered in ibis connection that 
according to Indian mythology, the whole universe 
was regarded as having emanated from the rhythmic 
dance of Xjord I^arayana on the waves of the great 
ocean at the beginning of creation* In the case of 
destruction also the whole world of matter dissolved 
into the rhythmic dance of the Nataraja-Shiva The 
movement of dance thus represents itseif th^ 
rh\dl™c piotion leading to creation and the opposite 
rhythm of dissolution. From this point of view the 
whole universe may be regarded in anv of the static 
attil^de ^ congeal^ or sliced off states of rhythmic 
motion of dance. Dance is perhaps the epitome of 
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the rhythmic motion of life* This rhythmic motion 
of life is not only a physical or an extemsd event, but 
is also a spiritual movement illustrated in the wavy 
motions, thought and volitions of our mind which 
sometimes appear in a stratified form as some con¬ 
scious impressioiiSf root-tendencies, memory and the 
like. But however stratified and static they might 
appear, they give their meaning and significance only 
by their association with, and participation in, the 
rhythmic fiow of our Inner life and never lose their 
contact with our bodies and never cease to modify 
our external expression and attitudes. From this 
point of view we may extend the same principle to 
the animal and vegetable kingdom which were all 
regarded in Indian literature as being endowed 
not only with life but also with consciousness and the 
emotions of pleasure and pain. Thus there is a two¬ 
fold dance in the universe : the rhythmic fiow of inner 
life in all living beings and plants and even in hills 
and dales, and the external rhythmic flow in 
biological life as manifested in their corporeal expres¬ 
sions. Each inner life was not only in harmony with 
its corporeal life, but the inner life of man was in 
harmony with the inner life of nature and the 
corporeal life of nature was also in harmony with the 
corporeal life of man. It is the business of the artist, 
the seer and the poet to discover this harmony and 
to represent it in their art and phOosophy, 

The pictorial and the plastic art was thus a slice 
from this universal rhythmic flow in man and nature. 
It was for this reason that we seldom find in Indian 
art an emphasis on the muscles and the bones as on 
the states of motion. They lose their importance In 
the melting flow of movements from which they have 
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bten sliced off. That Ttioscles and bones lose their 
cinphasis of expression in states of movetnont may 
well be illustrated from a pertinent remark oi 
Leonardo da Vinci in his 'Treatise on Painting"' 
‘These members are to be suited to the body in 
graceful motions expressive of the meaning which the 
figure is intended to convey. If it had to give the idea 
of genteel and agreeable carriage, the members must 
be slender and well turned but not lean, muscles, veiy 
slightly marked, indicating in a soft manner such as 
must necessarily ap^ar; the arms, particularly 
plia^nt and no member in a straight line with any other 
adjoining member ...... In regard to the positions of 

the head and the arms, they are infinite, and for that 
reason I shall not enter any detailed rules concerning 
them. Suffice it to say that they ore to be easy and 
free, graceful and varied in their bendings, so that 
they may not appear stiff like pieces of wood." 
(pp. ^ 43-14). In this connection da Vinci fur- 
tber notes the unperceptible motion that is 
produced in our bodies by an inner flow of emotions 
and thoughts. That the inner flow of our emotions 
diiu tuOiighLs &ff0Dts tli0 festurss flnd 0jcpii*0ssioiis of 
our b^y is the basic principle of the art of dancing 
of all pictorial and plastic representations* The 
inner danco of the mind had its counterpart in the 
movements in notification of our features and expres¬ 
sions. Speaking of this, da Vinci says, “A mere thought 
or operation of ^e mind excites only simple and eas>^ 
motions 01 the body not this wav, and that way. 

tu^er sa}s, There are some emotions in the mind 
which are not expressed by any particular motion of 
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the body* while in others the expressions caxmot be 
shown without it. In the first, the arms faU down^ the 
hands and all other parts which in general are the most 
active, remain at rest. But such emotions of the 
as produce bodily aetionst must put the member mto 
such motions as "are appropriated to the intention of 
the mind* This, however, is an ample subject and we 
have a great deal to say upon it. There is a third kind 
of motion which participates the two already 
described”. (Ibid)* 

The above passages amply illustrate the fact that 
the artist has to take into consideratton not only 
physical movement but also mental and ^iritual 
movement. In the portrayal of the formation of 
plastic images of the Buddha, Bodhisattva and the 
deities* artists have given ample proof of their skill 
in demonstrating the rhythmic dance of the mind and 
its harmony through facial features and the features 
of the body. 

The secret of an artistic representation hes in the 
contemplation and the handling of plastic space and 
its movement. If we compare the plastic arts of mS- 
erent countries* we find an intrinsic difference m the 
plastic conception of space. Thus if we lake Greek 
sculpture ive find that the sculptors Oif Greece 
ceived the plastic space as poIj^gQnal where a number 
of planes met together in large obtuse angles and by 
a gradual melting away of the sides gave an expres¬ 
sion of the plastic art In the case of Chinese art we 
find the conception of space as elUplical, In conse¬ 
quence of which Chinese figures appear as portions of 
an oval space. But the Indian artist <hd not conceive 
space either as polygonal or as elliptical, bi^ ^ 
internal and intuitional a fact which is vety difficult 
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for the Europeans to appreciate. The space repre* 
sentatioa of Indian artists is the internal and intui¬ 
tional space which may be regarded as a dynamic 
psychological volume than as a static polveotial or 
elliptical plane. 

When we perceix^e the visible form of things in 
and through the visible space, a particular kind 
of space configuration manifests itself as being 
associated with that form. 'IVhen representations are 
made by lines or the melting of lights and shade or 
bj the mingling of colours^ forms of bodies are carved 
out of this particular space conception. 

Not only in the case of visual art but also in the 
case of appreciaticin of literature and musk we fed in 
our minds the expression of a psychological volume 
which, though devoid of lines, shades or colours or 
ordinary^ demarcations of space, is yet fit to have a 
p^chological ^Jstence. a psychological form or shape 

Mauron ta 

his The Nature and Beauty of Art” has very effective- 
ly demonstrated its existence. He savs, "Wp should 

for Utcratoe. transpose the ideas of ralumes from the 
domam of spMC to the domain of spirit and conceive 
the Uteraiy artist as creating psj-chological volumes” 

We start with the internal space conception as 
ISf «t‘Lal JmldTh with 

tte external world, through the intermediarv of our 

rorporeal body and its movements, produces Dercea- 
tion and conception of the external snaee TM^ 
ception gradually induces the i 

psychological volumes in the apprehensfon o? thi 
internal phenomena of the mijid Thi! j 
accept the existence of rm^tal sol™ , “ 

the external space It is f!! ^ ^ opposed to 

^Pdce. It IS for this reason that the 
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Indians always regarded the existence of a spiritual 

space which they called chidakaaha. In ^ 

i^rceotion of external objects we perceive the jpace 

S^tlying the space of the calaur 

in mutual association, Tl^gh si^h 

tioa the space-elements became ana 

harmonised together in particular 

noted in the siib^conscious mmd and 

impressions which, later on, become the st^dard m 

relation to which the mingHng together of other 

space-elements is reconciled and ^ 

feeUns of the suh-conscioiis recognition of the 

mony of the sub conscious elements of space-^oupm^ 

with the conscious elements of 

have a feeling of joy and a perception of the beauty 

of the symmetry of form. j the 

which Wderlies all perception of is 

fact that the space-groupings in the bodies of animus. 

creeper, plants, etc. as well as the 

hill dales and rivers have a 

conscious appreciation of spac^groupi gs ft-nm 

been impressed upon the sub-conscious plane from 
the earliest days o£ our infancy. ^Bt^ure 
her forms on our conscious mmd which is stor 
the sub-consdous and which becomes the nner 
standard with which all spa^-groupings o* f^ 
perception are to be reconciled. It is this i^onnha- 
tion. spontaneous and free, that pnerat® ® 

spontaneous joy devoid of any motive or object which 
may be desi^ated as the joy of the ^ 

beautv. These space-groupings manifest themselvH 
in the plastic mingling of space volume, m the me t 
ing of Unes into Unes as well as m the h^omous 
distribution of colours. They further manifest them- 
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seliTjs in tHousand v&neties in accordancG with their 
environmental setting and on account of the thousand 
minglings of light and shade. Oifierences as regards i 
the appraisal of beauty arise partly owing to the diil- ^ 
erence in the subjective data of the apprehending 
jjersons, partly on account of the difference o1 
emphasU on the plastic, lineal and colour-harmonies, 
the choice of envirotiniental settings and on account al 
the diversity of inner expressions. But the true 
expression of beauty depends upon a proper balance 
of them alL 


Among the ancient Greeks, the symmetry and har¬ 
mony of the different parts and the total concrete ^ 
unity of rhythm were regarded as the most important 
desiderata of beauty, but among the moderns, greater 
importance is laid on the capacity of the artistic pro¬ 
duct to give expression to the inner feelings and 
thought. The spirit must be expressed hv the matter 
In India the chief aim of the artist was to make his 
art expressive and significant. But the Indian artist 
did not wish so much to express the private 
the personal and passing feehngs. as to give expres¬ 
sion to the universal and eternal elements in mwi in 
subordination to the transilorv elements in him 


This Universal did not always mean any spirittial 
content of a philosophic truth. There could be uni 
versa! feelings as well. The content of universalitv 
means all-pervasiveness as a dominant existence The 
philosophy of feeUng that wo read in Indian works of 
literary' criticism shows that it was thought that there 
were some feelings or emotions which were rooted 
deeply in the nature of man and which could not ^ 
regarded ^ j^mg phases but as dominant 
characteristics. These emotions such as sex-emotions 
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iathos, heroism, hatred, w -o’emotional tendencies 

W the likt^ were regMded as emrtion^^ 

which were rooted toough a large 

Iroot-emotions phases which result- 

number of pas^mg a ^ i- definite expressions 

ed, by their joint ‘=‘’“^"“^’33 effects of the transi- 
ehich might be aioresaid emotions, but ^ 

,ory states b>, emotions in 

,xpressions pr^ncrf by * 0 ^ m 

md through their cw ^ universal in more 

■oot-emotions ^1"“ ^ j ^ tjjey exist in man as 
han one sense. Fmrt of ah^^^^y they 

inseparable elemenw 0 ^ thom- 

“f ™®m lrious phases ef emotions and m and 
^ to a resultant emereeot eitprK- 
through them, are iea i called universal also 

Von. These --“““"Vas that^ individual 

|n another sense. “ ^ of any of these root- 

tould be “ “^3 moment his other emotions as 
femotiops that lor tne nersopality were 

well as the “‘bar elements ^ 

being ^any Articular dominant 

personality m *e ml as its all-per- 

« emotion Th® Indian artist did not 

I vasiveness ano ^ na=:^inff and transitory 

I so much desire to represent P ^ insignificant 
I expressions of emotions or ^ ^ idealise the 

as^ts of a person, as he ^ ruminant 

individual as being un , (,{ liis personality. 

To fdL" 1 “al Tn ^d'^ough a 

piiicutr dominant emotmn and to give expression to 
it through a partieular phase of it. 
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In I he opinion of the Indian art-critic the commimi- 
cation of the joy of the artist to the 

obsen^er in and through the artistic product, con- . 
sisted in the capacity of the artist to fill the observer 
with an emotion similar to his own^ an emotion in 
which, for the time being, the observ'cr’s personality 
had been so submerged that no alien element of his 
personality could manifest itself. The artist 
did not consider it to be his duty to copy the 
realistic expression of a man in Jove, in sorrow or in 
anger, but he conceived by his mental intuition the 
sentiment of love as an idealised universal feeling as 
well as the idealised forms of expression of such a 
love as revealed in intuition and he tried to portray 
the same. It is for this reason that the artists of India 
portrayed also imaginary figures to represent diiTer- 
ent kinds of music and harmony. In making such a 
portrayal the artist tried to give fomi to his inner 
mtuition as apperceived in the psj^chological volumes 
of his inner space, suggesting its ovra colours and 
specific postures and tried to portray the same. In the 
case of portraying the representation of the deities or 
of human being also, the Indian artist started from his 
idealist intuition of particular emotions, thoughts 
and spintu^ symbols, and tried to visualise them in 
his mind within his inner space as expressed therein 
and tned to represent the same in colours or in the 
c^'ing of ^ones. He loved to imitate not so much 

^ expressions of the 

forms. He generally started from 
wnthin and not from without. He tried to reveal the 

ruter'forr^r^ ^ i- 

Thus the ideal of the Indian artist was to express in 
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terms of the carvings o£ the stone, the melting of the 
lines, the mingling of colours, the intuitive forms ^ 
the spirit. No one had ever seen a Boddhisattva or the 
saint who was prepared to sacrifice all for the good o 
all living beings. But we all know the qu^ties of 
universal charity, friendship and peace with whi^ 
the idea of the Bodhisattva is associated. The arti^ 
bv his inner intuition gives form to these qualities and 
perceives in his mental eye the form of a figure that 
responds to the sublimity of this character. He ^en 
tries to portray or give external expression in a 
material form to this internally realised image such 
that it may have its appeal to those who have internal¬ 
ly conceived the possible image of a Bodhisattva. The 
business of the artist, therefore, was to give expression 
to mental world as the spiritual ideal. In the canoni¬ 
cal works of Indian art, strict directions have be^ 
given that an artist before beginning his work should 
as far as possible purify his mind, perform ^s ablu¬ 
tions and try to enter into meditation so that his mind 
may be purged of impurities and he may make himself 
fit for undertaking a work of art. 


One of the well-known principles of Indian pl^o- 
sophy is that not only the wavy fiow of our feelings 
and emotions are echoed in the large tissues and 
muscles of our bodies, but that the movement of the 
mind is the root-cause of the biological flow of Ime 
vital force which may be identified with life. '^e 
external life movement is thus in unison with the 
inner movement of the mind. The mental universe 
and its life is thus in complete unison with the life of 
the physical universe. It is for this reason that me 
Indians regarded man as a part of nature. All the 
wealth of nature exists for man and Is associated with. 
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and subordinated to him for the realisation of ' 
spiritual and moral interests. We, therefore, find that 
the Indian poets always sought to speak of human 
bodies and human problems and human ideals in 
terms of the objects of nature. Thus in describing a 
pair of eyes, the Indian poet would try to describe it 
in terms of its likeness with the pair of eyes of the 
deer, with a lotus leaf, with a IChanjana bird, with a 
small fish; in describing a human hand he would 
speak of it as resembling a creeper, the stalk of lotuses 
and so on. It is indeed true that the poets of western 
countries also had to go to the external nature for 
finding imageries of the human world. But most 
often there is a distinction between the two. Thus 
we take the verse 


Wiolet by a moss>* stone, half hidden from the ey e i 
Fair as a star^ when only one is shining in the sky. 

Here ^e comparison is between the attractiveness 
of a violet be^de the mossy stone or a single star in 
the sky and the attractive beauty of a girl. Both 
the violet and the star drew our attention bv their 
uniqueness as the girl did by her beauty. But if we 
take an imagery of Kalidasa, we find he described that 
as a moss surrounding a Ilower enhances Its heautv' 
so did the beauty of Shstkuntala shine forth in a greats 
ttaugh her clothes made of the birelS S 
tr^s. Here the imagery is between two complete 
wholes and not of particular characteristic alZ If 
we read Kahdasas *‘Hitu-samhara'" or “Meghaduta" 
we are forced to p^ceive the similaritv of the fiow of 
life between the human universe and the universe 

^ there is the same joy, the 
same pathos, the same anxiety in the world nf nafuM 

.s there is in the human wor\d ItlsZ tl^ 
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that Dartravals of humaji figures or figures of beauties 

^ lit. that 

h"V^Vsrru"-CS the the horses 

of the Sun had been carved out of the stone in such 
a manner as if thev had been running a race In a 
similar manner processions of hundreds 
hnvp been depicted and the swans have b^n shown 
as if they were flying in the sky. In all the 
honl ITL" been'^igested that the whole wor d of 
natme has been on the move. As we gaze int^tly o 
Ik^emple which has been rais^ m 
chariot it seems to us as if the whole chariot of stone 
b lii^S for^vard, drawn by seven horses, and that 
the whole universe is in motion. J^'Ian is 
world of nature and his life has been ^awn ^rom ^ 
his apperception of beauty has emerged from 11 
h’ls Gwnl^ is in imison with the law of the world. 
Whatever is in nature is in man. whatever is in man 
is in nature; our god Siva is not only lord ^ men 
but he is the lord of the world of animals. Our gods nde 
of an^sU and flowers and they oJTer not 

only to men. but also to all the ammala of natui^. For 
thi^ reason plastic and pictorial art in India is not 
busy only with men but the whole of natime. Thus 
tb^world of nature is intimately conm^ted with our 
lives We cannot think of our Uves without the hfe 
of nature and we cannot th^ of nature 
for whom it exiata It ia for *ts reason meK 

landscape painting Is so rare m Indian art. ^ P'cwre 
or a portrait must have a meaning, its sign^eance 
for and not merely the passive work of beauty. 
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Our BodhisatU^as devote their lives not for the good 
of man alone, but for all lining beings. Jn our theories 
of karma and rebirth we believe that human beings 
are born as animals and plants; plants and animals 
reborn as men. In the stor^^ of Buddha's birth, 
Buddha enters into the womb of his mother in the 
form of an elephant. The gods have had as their 
consorts certain kinds of flowers and in the worship 
of certain gods certain flowers and leaves are prefer¬ 
able to others. We worship rivers, mountains and 
trees. We attain virtue and merit bv marr>dng one 
tree with another and even animals* are often the 
object of our worship. Non-violence is the fundament¬ 
al principle of our reHgion, and according to our scrip¬ 
tures^ we commit sin if we hurt a plant. It la, therefore 
.no wonder that our artist should try to represent our 
men and our gods in perfect harmony with the world 
of nature. Our ideals and our strivings for their 
attainment are so different from those of the West 
that our art which is surcharged with them cannot 
well be understood by those who look at it from the 

conversant 

with Indian philosophy. reUgion and culture as a 
whole and can look at our art as founded in the same 
can rfone have a penetration into the meaning and 

Significance of Indian art. ^ 

Ev® in toe art of the Moheniiwlaro we And repre- 
^ntation of a sage in a state of meditation, the ford 
P^hupati. ^ound^ by anlmab, and a representatton 

a”*" Smmfmorial the 

cyra of India were fixed on the walth of spiritual 
achievements when other nations were bu5^ wHh 
greedy conquest. In this connection it is well worth A 
referring to a story m Laurence Binyon’s ^pwf of * 
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man in Asian Art'*. The story as told by Arrian and 
as described by Binyon runs as follows i. 

“When Alexander invaded India^ the naked ascetics, 
numerous then as now, excited his curiosity and he 
questioned them through interpreters. Thej told 
him roundly that he was a nuisance to the world with 
his silly conquests; he had come all that way from his 
home only to plague himself and every one else, and 
all o! the’ earth that he would really posse^ would 
be what sufficed for a grave to cover his bones. 
'Alexander^ says the historian Arrian, Upraised what 
they had said* but continued to act in opposition to 
their adv■ice^ He could not, however, get them out of 
his thoughts; he wanted to understand them. ^And 
when he came to Taxila, he conceived a great desire 
, that one of them should live with him because he 
admired so much their singular patience and fortttude. 
The most venerable of the ascetics dismissed ms 
invitation scornfully: if Alexander called 
the son of God he was equally the son of God ; he had 
nil he wanted and when he died he would be deu^r- 
ed from the irksome companionship of the bod;^ 
whereas Alexander and his men wandered about and 
got no good from their wanderings. Nevertheless <me 
of the ascetics, called Kalyana, yielded; he gave up ^ 
wav of life and joined the Macedonians. Alexander 
made him his friend. He went as far as Persia; but 
gradually the alien mode of his life so distressed and 
encumbered his spirit that he bocime ill and deter¬ 
mined to die. Alexander sought in vain to dissuade 
him, but at last he reluctantly gave Ms consent. A 
great pyre was bull I; and with a completeness of 
/ misunderstanding, characteristic of the West, 
Alexander thought to mitigate for his friend the pangs 
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of leaving this beautiful world by ordering a proces> 
sion of precious things and all kinds of incense to be 
thrown upon the pyre. There was a solemn procession, 
the whole army was paraded, trumpets were blown 
and elephants added to the clamour with their cries. 
But Kalyana, borne on a litter, paid no attention to 
these pomps intended in his honour; he gave away 
the rugs and bowls of silver and gold which were to 
have been consumed with him; he was happy again 
at iMt and softly sang songs and hymns to the gods 
in his own language as he climbed the pyre and lay 
down on it. As the flames rushed over him the 
Macedonians marvelled that he lay quite still and 
moved not at all. Alexander himself had withdrawn 
unable to endure a sight so painful.” (Pp. 38-40). 


Lecture IV 

SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF INDIAN ART 

As in the case of the art of other countries, IndiM art 

also developed with the growth of 
lure. The view of Ferguson that Indi^ art began to 
degenerate immediately after Mhoka is not ^ccep^ 
bv other critics. Speaking of the bons on the Ashoka 
pillar Sir John Marshall says: “The Samath capital, 
on the other hand, though by no me^ a 
is the product of the most developed art ™ 

world was cognizant in the 3rd century B.C, With¬ 
out long practice in sculpture it would not have been 
possible to produce such bons. The method of execu¬ 
tion expresses marvellously the strength and bveU- 
ness of the bons through their expressive muscles and 
bones. But the sculptors were not satisfied m produ^ 
ing merely the lions in the natural manner; they tried 
to make them uniform with the pillar in which they 
were placed. The bons were in harmony with the 
complete whole and they stand out as a natural de¬ 
velopment and in natural harmony with the pillar ^ 
a whole. But many think that these bons were built 
with the help of the Persepobtans and for that reason 
much natural likeness is observed. Sometime after 
this, Greek ideals of art were tr>nng to make headway 
on the north-west frontier. In the 2nd century at the 
time of the Sungas, the Bharhut sculptures were 
executed. In stone-carvings and specimens of sculp¬ 
tures, the stories of the Jatakas and the life story of the 
Buddha are depicted. Here we find that the artist has 
not paid much attention to the execution of natural 

• Th« llomnn»nt» of Ancient lndl»—C«nibrld«e Htetory of India: Vol. 1. 

p. CO. 
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likeness, but has tried to give external form to ideal 
scenes, situations and characters. 

Thus Sir John Marshall, speaking of this type 
of art, says: “At the same time the forms 
are splayed out to the verge of distortion, 
and the influence of mental abstraction on the part of 
the artist is still manifest in the treatment of the feet 
or of the hands in the attitude of prayer, which, ir¬ 
respective of anatomical accuracy, are turned sideways 
and presented in their broadest aspect/’f The Ves- 
nagar column was also made in this period. In the 
stone carvings of Bharhut two different styles are 
noticeable. With regard to one set of car\dngs, it may 
be said that the artist had attempted to make the 
figures naturalistic or realistic. Many think that these 
were executed under the influence of the Greek artist 
by the artists of Taxila. In the stone carvings of 
Bodhgaya we come to the art of the next stage. It 
seems that here we can notice the intermingling of 
the Greek with the Persepolitan style. After this, 
towards the end of the 1st century B.C., we notice the 
carvings of the stone walls and the gates of SanchL 
It may be said with confldence that here we have the 
art of ancient India at its best. They represented the 
stories of the Jataka, the procession of Ashoka, the 
Buddhist heaven, the temple of Bodhagaya, the Bodhi 
tree and so on. These stone carvings were probably 
executed by many artists at different times. It ther^ 
fore lacks the harmony that could have been dis- 
cowred if they all were the work of the artists of 
the same period and of the same locality. In some 
places the artist had preferred to execute natural like¬ 
ness, while in other cases he ignored it altogether. In 

t Op. cit. p. C2S 
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the representation of the ChhaddanU Jataka the jmi- 
mils have been depicted as running over the lotus 
Heaves; whereas on the other hand the elephant have 
been shown with a great degree of natural 
Though they have been drawn in the ^e plane, yet 
in the mingling of Ught and shade and the curves of 
lines the artist has been able to represent the plastic 
characters of the figures. In these stone carvings, by 
means of different types of postures ^d gestmes and 
the modulation of the palms and the fingers, toe arti^ 
has tried to indicate various messages. In the south¬ 
ern gate the representation of the battle for the pos¬ 
session of the reUcs of the Buddha has come out very 
successfully, and it demonstrates its lively charactor. 
A comparison of the Sanchi stone carvings with that 
of Bharhut stones clearly shows that the Bharhut pk- 
tures were much inferior to those of Sanchi. The 
plastic character of the stone carvings of Sanchi have 
been executed with such masterly genius that they ap¬ 
pear to be extremely lively. In Muttra from the 2nd 
centur>' B.C. statues were being made under the influ¬ 
ence of Greek art. With toe spread of Greek art, the 
older traditions of Indian art had come into a state of 
muddle. Sir John Marshall speaking of the degenera¬ 
tion of the Muttra art says that: “The dramaUc 
vigour and warmth of feeling which characterised the 
reliefs of the Sanchi gateways is now vanishing; the 
composition is becoming weak and mechanical, the 
postures formal and stilted. The cause of this sudden 
decadence is not difficult to disco\’er, A little before 
the beginning of the Christian era. Mathura had be¬ 
come the capital of a Satrapy, either subordinate to 
or closely connected with the Scytho-Parthian king- 
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there of semi-Hellenistic art, too weak in its new 
envn-onment to maintain its individuaUtr, yet stiU 
“terrupt and enervate the older 

wfit K *>y the inspiration of the 

West but of Its being deadened by its embrace” 

^ difference between the 

Ideals of Greek art and those of Indian art that the 

^de former I«d to a conflict wWch chUled and 

?atter"'1" original energy of the 

Irtten In consequence thereof, the spirit of Indian 
art, having met with a set-back for n mnmia + hadian 
reasserted ‘tx^i+u a ^ nioni'ent, ajjain 

out the possibUity of th* Greek 

hold upon India, for theteSo^^L ,h®l '“'’''’S 
the two peoples were tSireUy 
Greek, man, man^s beauty' man’s ^ 

thing, and it was the ^itheosis of tW= ®'’®ry- 
this intellect which still .iT , f’os‘‘*y and 

lenistic art even fo the Orie^ Be 
ened no response in Thr^an m '? 

the Indian was bounded bv ^ T"® vision of 

the mortal, by C 
Where Creek thought 

where Greek was rfooi,^ hL^T,' epirituah 

these higher aspirations these And to 

he sought, at a later date to give ij^stincts, 

by translating them into 4e tfra?. o'? rexpression 
(Op. cit. p, 649). terms of form and colour” 
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its final perfection. In the older epochs tlie spirilual 
ideal of Indian art had not become self-conscious; it 
was more or less mute and the tendencies of an objec¬ 
tive view of art and objective motiyes of religion were 
determining the spirit of art. In consequence thereof 
in the artistic representation of older epochs we find 
a greater tendency to imitate nature and to portray 
religious events In an objective manner. The Indians 
were under the tutorship of the Greek for a short 
period. They were for a lime over-swayed by the 
vigour and power of Greek art in producing natural 
likeness. The Indian artists tried to master the tech¬ 
nique of Greek art in this direction and to apply it for 
the representation of their own religious life and re¬ 
ligious ideals- It is here that the Greco-Bactrian and 
the Muttra art shows Itself. Taxila was a great meet¬ 
ing place for the Greek and the Indians. The artists^ 
trained in this school in Taxila^ carried their principles 
with them and applied them to the execution of stone- 
carvings in other places also. But the spirit of Indian 
art could not easily reconcile itself to the spirit of 
the Greek art; and we find in one of the walls of Sanchi 
carxdngs. animals, buffaloes, lions, tigers^ w'olves, 
serpents, deer, elephants, assembling underneath 
the Bodhi tree. It clearly manifests this 
spirit of Indian art that the spiritual principle is not 
limited to man, but descends down to the whole 
animate creation; and that there is a deeper unison 
or unity between men and animals, not in their ani¬ 
mal quarters alone, but also in the spiritual plane 
which binds man with the whole of the animate world. 
The likeness of animals with the animal figures, as 
shown in the stone^canrungs of Samath, are excellent 
and superb. But though faithful to nature, the artist 
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oi Samstii W3s not oblivious of the central principle of 
Indian art, which is to create the inner image for re¬ 
presenting spirituality rather than to create beauty 
by producing natural likeness. The love that is 
manifested here towards the animals has no parallel 
in Assyrian or Greek art. Rene Grousset in his work 
^‘The Civilisation of the East"^says on this point : — 

“As we stand before these scones, with their delicate 
and tender feeling for nature, Assyrian bas-reliefa 
seem very conventional and even Greek bas-reliefs al¬ 
most strike us as cold* In this connectioii we may 
note what it ts that distinguishes the Indian animal- 
sculptors from those of classical artj it is precisely this 
brotherly sj^mpathy with all living beings, a sentiment 
having its source at once in the dogma of transmigra¬ 
tion and In that tenderness towards the whole uni¬ 
verse which is distinctively Buddhist and Jain, or, 
in later days Krishnaite. Filled with the spirit of 
the Jatakas, the jungle became an earthly paradise", 

(p. 102), 

Rene Grousset, in applauding the figures of Yak- 
shinis with their full breasts and hips full of the charm 
of feminina beauty and attraction, says:— “Never, 
even in the Greece of the classic age, has the innocent 
and spontaneous joy of life been so happily expressed. 
Never has the poetry of the female form been render¬ 
ed with a more sensuous power than in the statues of 
female genii (Yakshims)",* The SancM art excels 
the Greco-Buddhist art by its deeper spiritual 
longings and suavity and spontaneity of forms 
in an overwhelming manner, but still this type of art 
had flourished in the countries adjoining ^dia such 
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as Khotan. Kuch, Turphan, Tunghwang and othej- 
places. 

A review' of Indian history shows that in North 
India, with the destruction of the older kingdoms^ the 
Guptas coJTie into power; after the Guptas, Harsha 
established his greater power and after Harsha, came 
the Palas and the Senas. In South India the Atidhras 
were powerful and they at one time made headway 
into North India. From the time of the Andhras, the 
Hindus were in power in the South, But even when 
the Gandhara art was in a state of decadence under 
the infiuence of Greek art, we find many specimens of 
the original tj’pes of Indian art. In these statues the 
Buddha is represented with a shaven head over which 
there is a turban* He has a very fine cloth over his 
body through which the whole body is clearly visible 
and the two eye-halls are joined with fine hair. There 
was no doth on his right shoulder and he was also re-^ 
presented with a broad chest* It is from these types 
of images that the images of the Gupta age, overflow¬ 
ing with grace, softness and tenderness, evolved. The 
woman flgures of the Gupta age ate as sensuously and 
passionately expressed as similar figures on the ^nchi 
walls, but they are as a rule more expressive and more 
emotional. 

Amaravati was the capital of Hindu India in the 
South. Indian art flourished here from 2nd century 
B. C* to the 3 rd century AT)., and it was dominated by 
the Hindu ideals. The Amaravati art was intermediate 
between the Sanchi and the Bharhut, We can trace 
no foreign influence in the Amaravati art, and the 
natural flow of life which is the characteristic feature 
of Indian art finds its full expression here. In the 
Amaravati art there is, on the one hand, a representa- 
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tlon a£ natural likeness and, on the other hand, there 
appears a lull expression of the internal and the 
spiritual as doimnating the natural There, in a scene 
is depicted how a mad elephant was trying to attack 
the Buddha; while the crowd was intensely afraid 
of the beast, the Buddha was pacifying the whole situa¬ 
tion by his calm self’^ionsdousness. The ferocity of 
the beast comes out with ail its naturalness and the 
fear in the faces of the crowd has been depicted in a 
verj' lively manner. The calm, spiritual self-conscious¬ 
ness of the Buddha has been faithfully depicted. In 
Sanchi we find the deep sympathy of the artist wilh 
the whole of the animate world, and we do not also 
miss the natural likeness in the figures. But the 
subject of representation is almost always the stories 
of the Jataka mythology. In the Amaravati art, how¬ 
ever, we find the artist attempting to express in¬ 
dependently his spiritual ideals and conceptions 
through the stone materials. Speakmg of the Amara- 
vati art Rene Grousset says: — ‘*The purely naturalis¬ 
tic art of Sanchi has now become spiritualized by a 
higher influence, which has raised Hfe to a higher 
plane and attained an idealism of the highest order.** 
tfbid. p. 137), The principles of Amaravati art were 
executed and continued m the Gupta period where it 
attamed its highest perfection. The bustle and turmoil 
of human life that is represented in the Amaravati art 
quietened down to a balance of equihbriuin and peace 
under the dominating influence of self-exerting and 
self-conscious spiritual experience. 

The Guptas lived in the 4th century A.D., 
the period of great philosophical enlightenment of the 
Buddhists, the period when Vasubandhu, Asanga and 
Maitreya flourished, It was at this time also that the 
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i philosophical sutras of the Hindus largely flaurished. 
Under the influence of religion and philosophy^ a new 
change had come into the country and this ch^ge left 
its mark on the Indian art of the pencd. 

The artists of the Gupta period were thoroughly 
acquainted with the definite proportions of the body 
and could create efficiently a natural likeness. They 
were also acquainted with the habits^ mannerSt dress 
and the distinctive features of the people of the dif- 
ferent countries* But in trying to represent a natural 
likeness, they did not follow the geometrical canons 
of the Greeks. Their ideal was to create the natural 
flow of life that manifests itself in nature. This they 
did with curved leafy lines. Nowhere in nature do 
we meet with lines that are straight^ it is through 
curves that the flow and spontaneity of life can be 
' expressed* It is for this reason that the artists of the 
Gupta period represented human face in an oval shape 
and the forehead and the eye-balls were drawn in the 
cur\"e of a bow, the eyes were drawn in imitation of 
the eyes of a ga^l, or a fish, or a bird, the neck was 
drawn in imitation of the neck of a goose, the thighs 
were drawn in imitation of an elephant's trunk* 
the hands were made in imitation of a stalk of a lotus 
and the fingers like a budding champaka. In dravsing 
feminine figures they often drew it in a bent form; 
the forms that are drawn by the artists were also 
echoed in literature. Thus the different limbs of the 
human body were drawn after the pattern of different 
beautiful things in the vegetable world, in and 
through which the inner unity between the world of 
nature and the world of man was manifested* When 
f a feminine figure was drawn, it was bent on the right 
side so that the weight of her breasts fell on the left 
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side and the weight of her hips was supported on the 
sides by the feet. The male figure was drawn in an 
opposite manner; for this reason a human figure was 
drawn more in the curvilineal style than in the rectili¬ 
neal We have said elsewhere that the art of pictorial re¬ 
presentation was inspired and drawn from the art of 
dancing of which it forms a part. We have also said 
that the pictorial art or the plastic art is but an ab¬ 
straction, a slicing from the easy spontaneity that is 
represented in the art of dancing. In the pictorial or 
the plastic art the movement of life could only be 
shown by curvy lines drawn in imitation of similar 
lines in the world of nature, which was for the Indians 
the predominant source of life and beauty. Human 
beauty with them was but an echo of nature. This 
spirit is not only enhanced In and through the varied 
productions of Indian art, but it is also the principle 
on which the art of literature and poetry is based. 

For about a thousand years from the 4th centur\» 
A.D. Indians tried to follow the same principle in thefr 
pictorial and plastic representations. The figure of the 
Buddha >of the Gupta age as preser\"ed in the Muttra 
Museum, and the Buddha figure preserved in Samath 
are excellent specimens demonstrating the spirit of 
Indian art. When we look at the face of these two 
figures, they seem to beam up with the light of 
spiritual illumination, the limbs of the body are in due 
proportion and are drawn in an easy curve which at 
once suggests the fact that the spiritual enlightenment 
has flowed down through the body. Rene Grousset 
makes the following remarks about the two figures:_ 

“The limbs are pure and harmonious, the faces have 
a tranquil suavity, and it is inspired by an art 
so steep^ in intellectualism as to be a direct expres- 
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lion of the soul through the purely ideal beauty of 
form. Perhaps we shall understand the character of 
these works better if we consider that they are con¬ 
temporary with the luminous and fluid metaphysics of 
the great Indian idealists of the fifth century, an 
Asanga or a Vasubandhu.^ (Ibid. pp. 141-42). 

The gestures of the figures, otherwise called mudra, 
play their important part in Indian religious history 
u n ti also in the history of Indian art. The palm and 
the fingers can be modulated in an endless variety of 
forms. Of theso those which contributed to beauty 
and expressiveness of their figures were used in art 
and religion; somehow or other religious people and 
artists were conv’crsant with the various forms of these 
finger gestures and they were also familiar with their 
meaning and significance. The facial gesture and the 
gesture of the body were just made to sjmchronise with 
the gesture of the fingers, which came out like little 
flowers from the tree or creeper-like curve of the body. 
Each of these gestures of the finger was associated with 
a particular mental attitude and formed the index 
which made it possible for the observer to compare 
its language with the language of the face and the 
eyes and the general posture of the body. These 
mudras were thus important in the dancing, plastic 
and pictorial art. 

The pictorial art in the caves of Ajanta extends, 
probably, from the 1st century AJD. to the 6th or 7th 
century A.D. It thus started from the Amaravati 
period of art and passed through the succeeding cen¬ 
turies. It preserves the different tendencies of Indian 
art during the first seven centuries of the Christian 
era. The tendencies of Greco-Buddhist art have been 
dominated here by the spirit of Indian art though 
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the Iranian influence is recognisable- These were 
probably painted in the 7th century at the time of the 
Chalukyas. There are not only Ir a n i an figures, but the 
figures of the Chinese and the people of other na¬ 
tionalities are found depicted. Their posture, deport¬ 
ment, racial features and dress seem to be quite in 
keeping with the countries from which they hailed. 
The style of paintings in the caves Nos. 10, 17 and 19 
is ver\* much like that of the Sanchi art. There 
is the same unity of life between the animal life and 
human life that we notice in the Sanchi art. This 
unity of life between the plants and human beings 
may also be illustrated from the more or less Indian con¬ 
temporaneous literature. Thus in the ‘Vikramorvasbl’ of 
Kalidasa the nymph Urvashi transformed herself into a 
creeper and the creeper was again transformed into 
the n3iunph. This unity between plant life and human 
life is so well-illustrated in the paintings of Ajanta 
that even when a man and a woman are depicted as 
embracing and Idling each other, there is such a 
purity and innocence, such an absence of voluptuous* 
ness that it appears as if a creeper was entwining a 
tree. It is this innocence that can justify such paint¬ 
ings in a Buddhist monastery* Often the feminine 
figures are painted with all the realities of feminine 
attractions of youthful charm, beauty and passion, but 
still there is no suggestion of voluptuous indecency, 
and the scenes are depicted with the natural and easy 
flow of life where one stream mingles with another in 
its own ^ontaneity. The representation of the grace¬ 
ful postures of the limbs and the bodies, the gestures 
of the eyes, all seem to flow in that natural innocence 
and sweetness which reminds us more of the natural 
flow of life in the plant world. There is no sign, no 
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indication of the brutal and corrupt passion; the 
hacchanalian fury of passion has no place in the de¬ 
monstration of the love scenes and the sexuality of 
the body seems to express iUelf in terms of spiritual 
longing for Jove. It is urged by this ideality of love* 
transcending its sexuality^ that Kalidasa the great poet, 
unhesitatingly described the physical beauty of Parv'ati 
limb by limb, as echoing forth the beauty of nature 
in all its wealth. The beauty that flows in th& youthful 
body of a woman, which can fill us with an innocent 
flowing moon-beams of a cloudless night or an ablu¬ 
tion in a limpid cool stream in the evening of a sunny 
day. Kene Grousset reviewing the paintings of Ajanta 
joy, resembles the beauty of a star or the over¬ 
says, “the treatment of the hands alone by the painters 
of Ajanta would be enough to express the almost 
Franciscan tenderness by which they are animated; 
what a spiritual quality there is in their slightest ges¬ 
tures, what mystical feeling in the most amorous 
caress ! Even in the idyllic scenes, body and soul alike 
are instinct with an emotion of piety. Thus all this 
naturalistic art remains passionately mystical and is 
constantly lifted above itself by the most fervent 
bhakti (piety) as well as by the loftiest Idealism.” 
(Ibid, p. 15B), 

Speaking of the Buddha and Bodhisattva, painted in 
cave No, 1 Rene Grousset says : "A figure worthy of 
a place in the art of the world by the side of the sub- 
limest Incarnations of the Sistine Chapel, or of such 
drawings as that of Christ for the *Last Supper" in 
which Leonardo da Vinci has expressed the most 
intense emotions of the soul. 

"To sum up these multifarious impressions in a single 
formula, we may say that the predominant feature 
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of Ajanta is an intimate and harmontous ftision of 
the old Indian naturalism of Sanchi with the youthful 
freshness and the infinite gentleness of Buddhist my- 
stlcisni. And it is this which makes Ajanta a complete 
expression of every side of Indian souL’* (Ibid, p. 159). 

Most of the Puranas were written between the 2nd 
and the 11th century A,D. Therefore we find the reli¬ 
gion of ihe Puranas and the scenes of Puranic life carv¬ 
ed in stones of the 3rd century AJ>. There is no doubt 
that the images of the gods and goddesses were made 
from a much earlier period. The Beshnagar column of 
the End century B.C. shows clearly how the Bhagavata 
religion had spread not only among the Hindus, but also 
among the Greeks. The, sculptures of the 10th century 
AT), always dealt with the Hindu gods and goddesses. 
In the “Brihat-samhita'* of Varaha of the 5th century, 
detailed directions are given regarding the construc¬ 
tion of various gods and goddesses. In the Pan- 
charatra literature and in the Saiva sastras also ela¬ 
borate directions were given regarding such construc¬ 
tions. Ja\’anese art also shows numerous examples of 
the construction of the Hindu gods and goddesses. The 
Puranas are also replete with the descriptions of the 
Puranic deities, the incarnations are expressed through 
the conception of these divinities. But ft is not pos¬ 
sible within the scope of the present work to enter 
into any examination of these concepts. We can only 
say that the artists of Sanchi, Amaravati and Ajanta 
and their descendants utilised their knowledge of art 
in the creation of the Hindu deiUes. The art of Ellora 
and Mahabalipuram are excellent illustrations of it 
In the south the worship of Siva was much in vogue 
as could well be Hlustrated by the Saivaite art of 
Madras. The figure of Nataraja, preserved in the 
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Madras Museuni^ dearly shows how the Hindus con¬ 
ceived the story of life and death in the eternal dance. 
In the one eternal consciousness the whole universe 
Ends its basis and support^ it is by its sprinkling, as it 
were, that the eternal process of creation and destruc¬ 
tion is dancing in an ever-lasting wave. The human 
and the animal world are all held up within the veget¬ 
able and the manimate kingdom and through them 
ail the processes of creation and destruction, of joy 
and sorrow, run on in an ever-increasing manner. 
Through the varied forms of creation and destruction 
the eternal formless expresses itself in an eternal 
swing. With his left foot the Nataraja is dancing over 
death and in his right hand there is a tongue of fire 
and from the other hand he sends us the hope of fear¬ 
lessness. His face is full of smile- through his dance 
the eternal fiow of life and death is symbolised in 
the graceful wavy postures of the body: complete 
harmony is kept throughout the limbs in a graceful 
motion of the rhythm of the universe, the rhythm of 
light and shade, rhythm of death and H£e: fear and 
hope, joy and sorrow have mingled together in the 
eternal swing of life. In this way the eternal philo¬ 
sophy of the universal dux has found its expression in 
the conception of the Nataraja. Tlie art of India had 
not only influenced Java and Ceylon but also Tibeh 
Turkisthaji, Turfan, China and Japan > 


liECnKtE V 

THEOHIES of INDIAN ART 

THEBE is no systematic work de^g 
soDhv of Indian art. Our knowledge of it has to be 
culted from scattered texts. On this subject I may 
draw attention to a remarkable passage of Dhamma- 
sangani which was written probably in the 3rd cenh^ 
BC and its commentary by Buddhaghosha m the 5tb 
century AD. It is said there that the mind is called 
chitta because it thinks and also because all moral 
and immoral actions and thoughts accumulate in it 
rapidly. For ibis reason chitta or mind is characteris¬ 
ed as impure and pure, passionate or free. The desires, 
ready to transform themselves spontaneously into 
conscious will, remain hidden and buried, as it were, 
in the suh-^:onscious. As an example of it, one may 
take the art of pictorial or plastic representation. The 
painter at the time of painting has no other mental 
state than the formative spirit that translates itself 
externally into the pictorial representation. The 
painter first has a desire of creating forms. It is 
this internal state of the mind, the will to create, im¬ 
pregnated with the formative imagination and the 
intuition of the presentation, that can truly be called 
real art of painting. To have subjectively an intui¬ 
tive image of the content and form of the picture is 
the internal side which completes itself objectively 
through harmonious lines and colours. But the mind 
is always in a state of Sow and the response that it 
receives from its own creations as objectively translat¬ 
ed stimulates the internal creative process through 
conscious and unconscious ways and helps the pro¬ 
jection of further artistic representations. Thus 
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whatever is objectively projected in art is nothing else 
but this spontaneous activity of the mind. It is through 
the diversity of the mental flow that there is a diver¬ 
sity of the creative attitude of the mind which alone 
is responsible for the variety of forms of the objec¬ 
tive art. Even if any body does not objectively trans¬ 
late his imaginative representation and creative Intui¬ 
tion of the mind, it has still to be admitted that he is 
already an artist. For, it is his mental creative atti¬ 
tude, his imaginary representation and his mental 
intuition that constitute Ms art. Art is not some¬ 
thing external^ but it is spiritual and identical with 
the formative and creative spirit of the inner intui¬ 
tion. The objective expression is only an accidental 
translation of it ("Atthalsalini’* p. 64). It is important 
to notice bow the above opinion of Buddhaghosha so 
clearly anticipates the expressionist theory of art in 
formulating which in- recent times Croce has attract¬ 
ed such attention for originality. In a few lines 
Buddhaghosha has expressed the theory even more 
perfectly than Croce has done in a big volume. 

The mind is always in a state of flow. This flow has 
two constituent elements, the mental action and its 
results/ the mental consciousness. This conscious¬ 
ness, in its objective side, is an external object and on 
the subjective side is consciousness. The conscious¬ 
ness of one moment dissolves itself into the Sow and 
through the energy of the flow the consciousness of 
creatiTre motion merges in the consciousness of the 
second moment* Thus the consciousness and the flow 
combine together in producing the tMrd moment of 
consciousness and that again, being associated with the 
flow, produces the fourth moment and so cjel What 
is manifested in and through the flow is called con* 
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saousness and the external object its obiecUve edio* 
As the mind flows on, it carnes within it not only the 
flaw with which ii is identical but also its product, the 
consciousness. What has been collected as a conse¬ 
quent product in one moment is transformed into the 
flaw in the second moment. We thus perceive that 
each third moment is a sjTithesis of the first and the 
second—the thesis and the anti-thesis and each third 
moment, behaving as the first moment, creates the 
fourth moment as its and^^thesis with which it com¬ 
bines and produces the fifth moment. In this manner 
in and through the process of the mental flow through 
the whole life its product as consciousness dissolves 
in it, and is kept within it both as product and also 
as detcrtninant of the flow. ' It is by this process that 
the mental flow grows richer and richer, more and 
more concrete, more and more diversified! and it is 
in this vray alone that the heterogeneity and the com¬ 
plexity and the manifold character of the flow and its 
history can be explained. It is through this also that 
the creative function of the mind is continually realis¬ 
ing itself Ln diverse manners. It may be held that 
the world of objects also in its own manner influences 
the mental Bow, but no external object, unless and 
until it can become a constituent of the mental flow, 
can in any way determine its course. For this reason, 
the mental flow may be regarded as spontaneous and 
self-determined and whatever may be regarded as ex¬ 
ternal to the mind is really already held v/ithin it. 
Unless this is done^ the so-called externality has no 
meaning and significance and has no place in determin¬ 
ing the inner spHontaneous flow. It is this idea that 
Buddhaghosha sought to explain by an illustration of 
painting. He says that the real picture is nothing but 
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the mental one. An objection may be raised that the 
pictorial representation is a reality of the objective 
and the external world, whereas in the mental imagi¬ 
nation the picture or the intuitive creative flow is a 
subjectiTO state; so there is no way in which we can 
identify the two. ’The mind is in a continual state of 
flux, whereas the objective picture in the external 
world is a static entity. The reply to this is that in the 
tnind of the creator there Is the desire of intuitive 
creation. In consequence of this creative impulse 
there is produced a corresponding state of imagina¬ 
tion, visualisation of the mental state^ which is directly 
responsible for the objective representation of it 
through hues and colours. This creative impulse 
induces wnth it various suggestions which respond in¬ 
ternally to the creative flow, and it is by this way 
alone that the creative process of the mind can realise 
Itself, Even if the mental imagination and intuition 
had not been externally manifested^ yet we should 
have considered that the artist could have attained his 
mission by the inlemal fiux of the mind. What we 
experience externally is merely a translation of the 
mental conception and imagination. For this reason 
the mental picture can be regarded as true art even 
though it may not be translated in external forms in 
lines. The external representation is merely an imi¬ 
tation of the internal state. The real art of creation 
is the production of the mental states of intuitive 
representation as emerging out of the creative flow 
of the niind and determined by its creative self-flow¬ 
ing history. 

From what has been said about the remarks of 
Buddhaghosba regarding pictorial art. some Lmpartant 
conclusiODs can be deduct, Buddhaghosha speaks of 
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a creative moment of the mind which is at once inttii- 
live and activet a consciousness of a peculiar kind as¬ 
sociated with dynamism. He thinks that such a state 
of mind is the first pre-condition of aesthetic creation. 
This state being associated with art creation may well 
be designated as an aesthetic state. The product of 
the creative acti'vit^^ at least so far as it is externalj 
has hardly the importance that the inner activity has. 
So the sense of beauty applies primarily to this 
internal state constituted of an intuitive apperception 
associated with a dynamism and involving Ideas, 
thoughts^ emotions and imaginary representations. It 
is this inner creation which we can primarily call the 
^beautlfur. The term T^eautiful' can he applied to 
the external translations of this internal state only 
In a remote manner. Secondly, the aesthetic state of 
mind may indeed induce joy at a later moment or 
even at the same moment, but it is not necessarily 
identical with joy. Thirdly, aesthetic apperception or 
the apperception of beauty is identical with the crea¬ 
tion of beauty. Since the term "arF can be applied 
only to the Internal aesthetic state, its application to 
external translations of such stale as a painting or a 
sculpture is only a projection of the idea of beauty to 
a held lo which it does not naturally belong. Fourthly, 
since the mind or chitta is always in a state of 
flow, the aesthetic state created by the flow of a mo¬ 
ment becomes integrally associated with the successive 
aesthetic states created by the continuance of the same 
flow so that the aesthetic states of the different mo¬ 
ments conceived and carried forth and entirely 
related toge^er as a concrete whole, ser\-e to produce 
the entire picture ^ a whole. Thus the concrete pic¬ 
ture IS not the result of one moment’s direct intuition 
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It is s product of the co-operatioa of tha creative 
activity of the various moments end their intuitional 
products connEcted together in order of harmony witli 
one another by the natural determination of the crea¬ 
tive flows. 

Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy speaking of the crea- 
tion of art by the Indian artists described the same in 
rather a mystical manner. ^Tiat he says comes virtu¬ 
ally to this; the artist sits in meditation and purges 
his mind of all disturbing elements and concentrates 
like a Yogin on, the subject of his creation. The 
result of such a concentration is that his mind leaves 
the world of forms and soars high in the world of the 
formless. When the mind is thus merged in the form¬ 
less, the impregnated desire of creating forms draws 
spotilaneously from out of the formless the desired 
form, the deity associated with its particular posture^ 
gesture, colour and his whole mind, becomes suffused 
as it were, with the radiant form of the deity which 
emerges from the depth of this consciousness and fills 
the canvas of his mind. The nest duty of the artist 
is to transfer the picture of the mental canvas to the 
external canvas of the matter. 

Coomaraswamy says that he has drawn the above- 
mentioned idea from Foudier's “LTconographie 
bouddhique de V Inde" second part, published in 1905, 
p. 211. Dr. Benoytosh Bhattachary'a also gives a similar 
description in page 169 of his Iconography In connec¬ 
tion with the worship of a certain deity. Both these 
te.xts seem to have been taken from "Srikhasarpana- 
lokesvara-sadhana*' by Anupama Rakshita, but both 
these texts refer to the meditation of deities which has 
no bearing on the manner in which an artist should 
create his art. But though Coomaraswamy is wrong 
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in interpretiiig this scriptural text, so far as its mean¬ 
ing and application are concerned, he seems to be right 
substantially with regard to this \iew. It cannot be gain¬ 
said that intuitive contemplation is the most essential 
element for creation of a first class work of art. Thus 
Coomaraswamy says in his ’Transformation of Nature 
in Art” (p. 6) that, “The whole process up to the point 
of manufacture belongs to the established order of 
personal devotions in which worship is paid to an 
image mentally conceived.” 

But though Coomaraswamy’s citations are not quite 
apposite, yet the fact that an artist should contemplate 
deeply as in a state of trance the object of his creation, 
and that the defects of his art would often be due to 
the weakness and insufficiency of his power of medi¬ 
tation or contemplation has been referred to, by at 
least some Indian thinkers. The “Shukra-niti-sara” says 
that the delineation of a statue of a deity is to be 
found in the contemplative perfection of it.' It is only 
when the form to be translated is ideally grasped in a 
contemplative mental intuition that a translation of it 
in plastic forms through objective materials is at all 
possible. An artist can never be successful in his 
superb creative activity by objecUve imitation, but 
can only do so if he is able to enter into a trance by 
fixing his mind on the subject of his creation. Kalidasa 
in describing the painting of the picture of Malavika 
by the king, describes the king as criticising the pic¬ 
ture drawn by himselt who says that though he 
(king) had drawn the likeness'of his beloved, yet 
grace or sweetness was embarrassingly missing. In 
describing the reason of it the king savs that he had 
a lapse in his contemplative state and that it was 
this momentary lai>se of meditation or contemplation 
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that should be regarded as responsible for the loss of 
grace and sweetness from the picture. 

The uninitiated common people, and sometiines 
even wise persons, regard the work of art as consi^- 
ing merely of imitation and we find even Plato demes 
art as being more or less a low profession as it doM 
quite a useless thing, that is, it attempts merwy to 
imitate nature. But such an assertion is obviously 
wrong, for even in the case of drawing portraits, the 
artist, should he be a true one, tries to grasp first 
of all in his mind’s eye the character of the subject, 
that is, the person whom he wishes to portray. It is 
by concentrating his mind on the most important fea¬ 
tures of the object of representation that he ^ suc¬ 
cessfully portray the picture. In describing the 
nature of contemplation and meditation Patanjali says 
that that mental state which becomes in form and 
character identical with the object of meditation is 
called samadhi. In the state of samadhi the mind does 
not flicker, nor does it pass from one object to an¬ 
other, but it shows itself steadily as identifi^ with the 
object which it was contemplating. No other content 
but that of the object of meditation is present in the 
mind at the time. ’This content reveals itself so steadily 
that the whole truth about it shines forth as being one 
with the mind. For this reason, there is no self-con¬ 
sciousness and no splitting up of consciousness between 
the knower, the known and knowledge; and this state 
in which the knower and the known merge, as it were, 
shines forth as knowledge. There is a difference 
between the view of the school of art of which we 
find reference in the *^ukra-niti-sara” and other re¬ 
levant Hindu scriptural texts and the view of art pro¬ 
pounded by Buddhaghosha. In the Hindu school as 
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well as in the Buddhist school one idea appears to be 
common. Buddhaghosha said tMt it was the inner 
mind and the mental picture that could be regarded 
as the true art and artist. In the Hindu view also, 
we find that the external picture can only be made 
from the internal picture in which the artist had merg¬ 
ed himself. Here also we fmd the unity between the 
art and the artist. In this part, therefore, there is an 
agreement between the Hindu and the Buddhist view. 
But the Buddhist thinks that it is the internal picture 
that alone can he called the true art, while the external 
picture made in imitatfon of it is only the external 
translation. The Hindu view held that though in the 
preliminary state the art and the artist must be unified 
in a state of trance, yet it is only when the internal 
picture is reproduced outside that the true picture can 
be formed. The inner representation must be transport¬ 
ed outside. 


When the artist is not sufficiently gifted to enter 
into a trance-Uke state to visualise and portray the 
nature of a deity, the worshipper is directed to remain 
occupied for a long time in a particular Pv'pe of mental 
attitude as a result of which he could, 'in his dream 
experience the form o£ the intended deity. He then 
directed the artist to construct the image in accord- 
^ce with his mental image of the deity as perceived 
by him in his dream. The *"ShiIparatna” and the Pan* 
^aratra works deal with the processes of such a trans¬ 
formation of the mental image into the external 
f.®*"- relevant point, worthy of our considera- 
tion m tbs comechon, is to be found in the fact that 
the intuitional apperception, as revealed in medlta- 
H!”* transform itseif into the language of 

the artist on a canvas or a piece of stone only when 
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the mind of such a person is already well-ordered by 
the correct assimilation of the artist's language. In 
other words, it is only such, minds that are so trained 
that can observe correctly the exact feautres of 
the objects of the world and can store in their memory 
the observed relations in an unfaUing manner. Their 
fingers move automatically under the guidance of the 
mental image and are trained to express in tenns of 
lines and colours the suggestion of the mind that 
utilise in the production of art the revelation or dis¬ 
covery of the artistic image which they could visualise 
and intuit in the depths of their contemplation. A 
worshipper may himself visualise the form of a deity 
in the depths of his meditation, but he is unable to re¬ 
produce in his conscious plane the exact form of the 
intuited deity and his fingers are unable to express in 
the gestures of lines and colours the mental image 
with which his mind is full. Thus it is only the train¬ 
ed artist, trained in powers of observation, trained in 
correctly reproducing the same and wellnequipped 
with the method in which such mental reproductions 
can be expressed externally in the language of art, 
that can represent the inner vision in the spiritual 
essence of art through stones, colours and lines. It 
is again and again emphasised in the '^Silparatna’^ that 
the artist must have keen powers of observation of 
nature including the inanimate plant and animal life 
and he must train his memory in such a manner that 
the impressions of his subconscious appreciation, con¬ 
sequent upon obser\'atton^ can be easily brought on 
the plane of ordinary consciousness and these again 
may be expressed in the plastic language of art. It 
is again when the artist is equipped with these indis¬ 
pensable powers that his contemplated vision can 
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descend in and through himself into the external 
world. The “Silparatna"* says that not only the 
\isual images are to be stored and utilised in the 
creation of art, but even sound images, rhythms and 
tones may be stored in memory to be transformed into 
visual images by a process of deep contemplation. 


It is in this way that the Indian artists represented 
in visual forms of deities the various kinds of musical 
tones and symphonies. Judged from this point of view 
there is a number of important conditions which are 
indispensable for the production of art. Firstly, the 
artist must carefully observe all natural forms; 
secondly, he must be able to observe carefully the 
mutual proportions and harmonies of the many fea¬ 
tures of the objects; thirdly, he must be able to observe 
an object apart from the environment and must be 
able to note the difference produced thereby; fourthly, 
he must train his memory in such a manner that the 
observations of the past may easily, correctly and 
^ntaneously brought before the conscious plane; 
fifthly, he must tram his eyes and his fingers to ex- 
of artistic language of lines, colours, 
plastic f^s. the mental image that seeks expressioir 
sixthl>, he mu^ be able to plunge into a mediution 
Md contemplauon so that in the depths of his mind 
he may feel the concrete touch of the objects of his 

personality, his 

joy and ^ vnU may be interfused with his creauin in 
a concrete mmnw so that he may gradually give ex- 
tenial fonn to this concrete reality held within his 

Prehend the true mcamng of art or the flow of life 
mamfesting Itself through plants, animals and men in I 
a complete harmony and consonance. It is by the wm- ' 
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^ bination of these conditions that an artist can attain 
success. 

The scriptures enjoin another very important con¬ 
dition for the production of successful art. The artist 
must above all be moral. He must purge his mind of 
all impure passions that blur his view; unl^ 
purity of mind is attained it is Impossible for him 
to merge deeply into his contemplation in and through 
which alone can the intuitive picture be realised. It 
is for this reason that the Pancharatra texts advise 
the performance of various religious ceremonies 
before the artist undertakes his work. In this 
connection it is worth making a reference to another 
school of art whose views were inspired by the 
Sankhya School of Philosophy. This school thought 
that within the plastic material, be it colour, stone or 
clay, all the desired forms of art lie hidden and 
buried. The artist by his contemplation discovers the 
manner by which these potential forms can find their 
expression by his endeavour. It is supposed that guided 
by inner teleology the plastic material—the gima-reals 
transform themselves in the manifold forms of the 
universe. The artist must follow the course of nature. 
He must be in sympathy with this inner law of teleology 
that binds man with the animal, v^egetable and the 
inanimate world, and he must discover by his 
contemplation, the inner secret of this teleology as 
transformation, and aim at the expression of man with 
the co-operation of the life that fiows through nature. 
In man also the higher teleology works towards the 
expression of his thoughts and feelings and ultimately 
for the expression of the pure holiness that is the 

^ essence of the being of man. The art becomes more 
and more supreme as the artist is able to give an ex- 
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pression to the human thoughts and feelings through L 
the plastic materials and ultimately can successfully 
represent the essential spirit of man as in peace with 
nature and yel transcending it. 


The ^Ishvara-samhita", a Pancbaratra work, laid 
great emphasis on the maintenance of proportion and 
due relation of parts to whole as an indispensable con¬ 
dition of the production of beauty (saundarya). U 
makes a distinction between beauty (satmdarya) and 
grace (lavanya). The harmony of proportions produces 
beauty, but lavanya is something which is not 
necessarily a prcxluct of such beauty. They may exist 
independently of each other. The beauty here referred 
to is the formal beauty on which the Greeks laid so 
much emphiisis, but the grace or the lavanya is the ex' 
pression of the inner man, his thoughts and feelings 
and his holiness or spirituality. Thus, following the > 
Sankhya theory^ of art, we get two stages in its de- 
velopment. In the first stage, the artist creates like¬ 
ness or the outer expression. In the second stage, the 
artist manifests tlirough his art the inner expression 
of man which is his ideal. In the Sankhya theory the 
evolution of the universe reaches its culmination in 
the pr^uction of man. After the production of man 
the whole nature of the animate and the inanimate 
world crnoperate together for giving scope to the 

ty '^^hich he is ultimately 
liberated from nature. In the theory of art inspired 
by It we see the same process. By observing the ex- 

pro^rtions, the artist creates the 
extern^ likeness but the task of the artist is not 
finished there. Whether the artist produces a creener 
or a tree, a landscape or a man, hii ultimate obiect is N. 
to show Its spiritual essence. In the case of nitural ^ 
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objects such as creepers, trees, hills and dales, tl^ 
object of the arUst is to show that they are cooperat¬ 
ing to bring out the inner expression of 
man and that therein lies their ^nce. In the 
artistic production of man, the object of the artist is to 
manifest the inner feeUngs, thoughts and ideals ^d 
ultimately to give expression to his inner spintuahty 
in such a manner that though the figure may be c^- 
ed out of stones or painted in colours, the spirituality 
is expressed in an emphatic way and it stands liberat¬ 
ed from the materials which served to stand as the 


basis for its expression. 

The Indians developed almost a complete language 
of art and the rele\'ant works dealing with the subject 
such as Bharata’s ‘"Natya-sastra”, Nandikesvara’s 
‘*Abhinaya-darpana” describe various kinds of glances 
to suggest different expressions of mind as also the 
various gestures of the body, postures of the hands, 
the positions of the fingers, the inclinations of the 
hands and the feet in such an elaborate manner that 
by an assemblage of them an artist could very well 
express the inner expression of the man. The works 
of literary art deal with the necessity of the expres¬ 
sion of the dominant emotion of man through the in¬ 
termediation of passing emotions which, though trans¬ 
ient, can by their joint co-operation manifest the 
dominant emotion called rasa. The object of art is the 
manifestation of this rasa. 


We now pass on to some other important aspects 
regarding the joy of appreciating art. We have only 
said that the artist when engaged in creation is trans- 
>1 fused with the joy which runs in and through his 
creative activity. But it is not only that the artist 
feels joy in his creation, but observers also feel joy 
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when they look at a superb work of art. The “Sama- 
rangana-sutradhara" in describing the nature of 
prema-rasa says that the joy that we feel in meeting 
our de^ friends or in attaining prosperity, which 
g»;es shiver and a thrill, is called the prema-rasa. 
f^fii “1 associated with the attainment or 

foment of se^ desires or it may be entirely de- 

.h“"' J this rasa is not a^t- 

ted by the cntira of dramatic art. It is said to be 
p^icularly applicable to the appreciation of pictorial 
k fe^v <*t^atic representaUon. the joy that 

*>“ '^•o'-ed afterT 

Uiar^ Mt he “ includes the joy 

between the 

P^rofTpeSor Wonlflr“ 

something thaHs^S^arl 

on the one hand exnress ihn ^ 

wanted to be repl«!^ ‘ P®”“" "^o is 

may produce joy*^ in the m^’of tllH,? ’’^'*•,1! 
serves it and feels a unioue thrill Person who ob- 

“Ishvara-salwu" saw tlSTf fi 

endowed w'th j ^ says tnat a figure 

us. tI, we h^e w jo? wi^n 

the joy that works of art 
to be different in nature 

joy is not a mere l^ent te^Unl ™® 

cmdent state which is not llmited*lJ^lI* “ j® ® 
time and space or self-interest n» “nsideration of 
enjoying beauty a man mav t ^^Hption. In 
«-ortc of art that he can become 00^0*^^“,,^^ 
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I the object of beauty before him. The work of art 
seems to enter into his very personality and induce in 
him the rise of various passing emotions through 
which the joy of beauty is expressed. This 
can be designated as the aesthetic Joy or the joy of 
art In delineating the dramatic sentiments of joy a 
poet must first create the environmental surroimdings, 
the setting which is favourable for the manifestation 
of the intended feeling. He must also delineate the 
conditions by which the hero of the drama can 
experience a particular kind of emotion—be it love, 
anger, etc. The poet must also describe the passing 
inner feelings which feed the dominant emotions and 
he must also describe the external expressions by 
which the mind of the hero can be underwood by the 
audience who may thereby enter into the spirit of 
the hero and become one with his feelings and parti- 
' cipate in his emotions. In the case of art, the 
setting is to be found in the content of the pictorial 
or plastic representation in the way of trees, creepers, 
flowers, animals and other men and women who sur¬ 
round the central figure and help to produce the con¬ 
ditions and the e.Ycitant causes that are favourable for 
the experiencing of the emotions intended by the 
artist. These emotions must also be expressed in such 
a manner in and through the environmental atmos¬ 
phere that it may be easy for the observer to under¬ 
stand the meaning and import of the art and identify 
himself with the principal content and participate in 
the emotions of the artist through the language of art 
by which the artist has spoken of h!s sentiments. 

^ Thus, if we take for instance the figure of Durga 
^ with her hands holding diverse weapons, sitting on the 
fTAlion and fighting with the demon, we find that the 
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quiet and easy heroism of the deity is balanced against ^ 
the demonic anger of the Asura. The heroism of the ^ 
goddess is eWdent from the ease with which she is 
h a n dli n g the weapons and the consciousness of superi¬ 
ority over the demon whose power of mischief seems 
to have been very well-conceived by the deity. Here 
the anger of the demon provokes the heroism of the 
deity and the heroism of the deity provokes the anger 
of the demon. In the encircling band over the head of 
the deity the heavens are represented from where 
the gods are watching the terrible fight bet¬ 
ween the goddess and the demon. The deity, there- 
fore, is roused into her heroism because her actions 
are being watched with fear, anxiety, approbation and 
encouragement by gods who are tendbly afraid of the 
demon. These facts offer a setting and also become 
exciting conditions for the heroism of the goddess The 
military posture of the deity as weU as her bright ^ 

external expressions (anu- 
bha\^). The deity and the demon mutually generate 
heroism and anger respectively. Thus the general 
conditions of dramatic art or the art of literature for 
the expression of emotion are well-satisfied here In 
^e images of Durga, prevalent in Bengal, there are 
four addition^ figures, of Kartikeya figuring as a 
dandy and riding on a peacock and GanesL sitting on 
a mouse ready for a marriage ceremony, as also there 
are the fi^es of Jaya or Vijaya or Lakshmi and Sara- 
si-ati as they Me called, where they are 

necessary for the scene. The figures must hive cr^t 

in at some later date, for there is not th. .i.-.u! 3 

tion of them in the Chandi U we '"*1: 

Durga with four additional figTr^ n 

the 7th century (Stuart y 
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^ difference is immediately noticed- The 7^ centiicy 
stone image is an excellent representation of the hero¬ 
ism of Durga. In Indian art-theories a distinction is 
always made between heroism and anger. Anger is 
blind, senseless rage, devouring more the person who 
is angry than capable of being transformed into an 
effective energy for the destruction of the enemy. 
Heroism on the other hand is impregnated with 
courage and exertion and adamantine resolution, a 
determination for unflinching and continued labour 
and work, while the mind is in a state of balance ^d 
is never deluded by false perspectives. Our di^ussion 
of the meaning of the figure of Durga exemplifies the 
fact that the principles formulated by the dramatic 
critics were also followed in plastic or pictorial repre¬ 
sentation. There is another school of interpreters who 

V hold that the function of art Is imitation. This school 
is typically represented by Sri Sankuka. But though 
Sri Sankuka admits that the vocation of art is to 
imitate nature, yet the product of imitation occupies 
a unique category by itself. Thus when a horse is 
drawn on a piece of paper, this horse is not identical 
with the actual horse. Yet it is not so different from 
the actual horse that one does not recognise it as being 
such. To call a painted horse a horse is not to speak 
in a false manner, yet it is impossible to identify the 
drawing with the actual object. Thus the art, though 
a product of imitation, is yet by itself a unique thing. 
These writers try to explain the rousing of dramatic 
emotions in performances of the stage on the analogy 
of pictorial or plastic representation- They think that 
the actor imitates the feelings of the hero of a drama 

/ and it is by imitating the actor again that the audience 
experiences the same emotions. 
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Abhinavagupta combats the vmw of Sri Sankukt 
and bolds ihat there is no imitation in the case of a 
dramatic representation either on the part of the actor 
or the audience. He thinks that the emotion of one 
person being his internal affair cannot be imitated by 
others. The emotion in the mind of the audience is 
generated mdependently by the representation of the 
situation together with the ^citing conditions and the 
expressions of emotions on the part of the heroes and 
the heroines. But whatever that may be, the distinction 
drawm by Abhinavagupta betiA^ecn the manner in 
which the audience or the reader enjoys the dramatic 
play or a drama and the manner in which one feels 
the ]oy of art is hardly supportable. Abhinavagupta 
saj^s that when a picture of fear is drawn bv a pLt 
^ m the Mse of the deer who is being pursu^ by^the 
king, the deer is not a particular deer limited by time 
or spare or any physical conditions; but it is the imi- 
vers^ deer which will present itself to anv reader at 
^y time or any place. But if that is so with reference 
to ^e poet s creation, it is the same with the creation 

picture of a dew running away from the pursuer over¬ 
come by fe^, then that deer would also be b^ond all 
time and beyond all conditions. But in addition tn 
the fact that the art of plastic reDrespnf^tirt^ * ° 

trayal ^ores with the dramatic art the same cliiS'of 
eonveymg emoUon to the observer, there Is a^h!; 

point in which the plastic art has the farthest 
scjjie of producing joy. Apart from the f“t tw 

latter involves an exnressiort ^ 

which it invests the observer there is al!^rf°"i* 

joy produced bv the hamonv 

different Umbs or parts oMhrwo?h‘‘o,'’S:“ We" are ' 
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used from our chlldiiood to certain Idnda oi proi>or- 
tion and symmetry', haxmcmy and order among the 
objects of nature which lie impressed in our subcon¬ 
scious in such a manner that, when we perceive oh* 
jects of nature, the perception of the same type of pro¬ 
portion and symmetry produces a sense of consonance 
by 'I'irtue of which a feeling of joy arises in the mind. 
This joy has no definite content or id^a behind it. It 
can, therefore,- be designated as a special Icind of 
feeling which we may call aesthetic joy. This 
appeal of the formal teauty was thus particularly 
Qbser%'ed by the Indian artists and they regarded it as 
belonging to a separate category and called it prema- 
rasfl- Thus Roger Fry in speaking of the picture ^La 
Blonde esl dormie" says ‘Tn the Blonde est donnie 
belonging to M. Matini, Courbet for once was true to 
his principles and has accepted the thing seen in its 
true setting, and here we are In the world of pure ima* 
gination. However realistic this is, we are not tempted 
ever to refer to what is outside the picture. The plasUc 
unity holds us entirely within Its own limits, because, 
at even' point it gives an exhilarated and surprised 
satisfaction. Every thing here is transmuted into 
plastic terms and finds therein so clear a justification 
that we are not impelled to go beyond them or to fill 
them out, as it were, by thinking of the model who 
posed more than hall a century ago to M. Courbet in 
Paris or of other woman whatever.” ('Transformation” 
—p. 37), Thus we see that the joy arising from formal 
beauty has also the same characteristic as the joy that 
IS induced by the expression of emotions or ideas. 
The formally beautiful also transcends the limits of 
time and space and stands as a symbol of the universal 
expression of beauty of harmony that fills our mltid 
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eonsciously and without reason with a sense of joy, 

Indian philosophy classifies the ways of knowledge 
according to the manner in which knowledge is pro¬ 
duced and according to the difference in the content. 
These ways of knowledge have been described as be¬ 
ing perception (pralyaksha), inference (anumanaK 
analogy or upamana and so forth. The way of know¬ 
ledge that has been described as upamana may be 
illustrated thus — a man who has never seen a bison, 
hut has been told that the bison was like a cow, 
may go to the forest and meet a bison and having seen 
it, remembers the instruction that bison was an animal 
which resembled a cow and comes to the conciusion 
that the unknown animal that he has met is a bison. 
Here though the person sees the bison, he does not see 
the cow at the time. For this reason, his conclu¬ 
sion that the animal is a bison is not a perceptual one« 
The perceptual figure before him is compared with 
the impressional figure of the cow and thereby the 
unknown animal is recognised as a bison. The most 
important element in this process of knowledge called 
the upamana is that here there is a recognition of 
knowledge of similarity. Knowledge of similarity be¬ 
longs to a separate category, a fundamental function 
of the mind irreducible into any other category of 
knowledge. For this reason, the intuition of simil^ity 
has been recognised as a separate source of knowledge. 

The intuition of similarity plays an important part 
in the creation of art. The artist, like other men, has 
observed the things of nature and the impressions of 
these things are stored in his mind though their de¬ 
tails may sometimes be missing. ^^Then the artist tries 
to draw a creeper or a leaf, a horse or a cow he tries 
to realise it in his mind and to bring out from his sub- • 
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oanscioua the main features of those objects and tiiet 
to reptesent the scene in lines or curves on a paper or 
any plastic material. As he tries to do this, he com¬ 
pares Ihe impression of bis mind with the actual 
thing and criticises and corrects himself either by 
looking at a model or by refreshing his memory by 
energetic efforts, and draws the pictxure* The pictoe 
that is drawn is not identical with the actual object 
nor is it different from it. It is neither false nor true. 
^Taen another observer perceives the work of art he^ 
also, in his mind perceives the similarity and recog¬ 
nises it as a horse or a cow. The creative process is 
thus a process Tvhich is reverse to the process of ap¬ 
preciation. In the creative function the forms that 
are held within the mind are made to run out of it and 
represented in material fom; whereas in the appre¬ 
ciative process the material farms in lines or plastic 
cim^es which are seen outside, are taken back in the 
mind and compared with the snb-conscious impres¬ 
sions. From our infancy we are perceiving objects of 
nature and though we may have forgotten the details, 
the proportion of parts to a whole and the lineal pro¬ 
portions of features get so impressed in the mind 
that the mind is habituated to think unconsdouely or 
sub-cousciously in those terms and to regard those pro¬ 
portions as the normal standard of the diverse relations 
of parts to a whole. The contour and the lineal features 
of a cow are so impressed in the mind that it is only in 
the body of a caw that we are prepared to accept their 
harmony. The same lineal features and contour will be 
remembered quite in a harmonious relation when atj- 
plied to the body of a horse. Again, if we ignore the 
details, all animals possess such a similarity of farms 
that it is possible to draw a mythical animil corrw- 
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ponding to which there is no actual animal, but which 
con still be recognised as being an animaL In our 
pictorial decorations, we draw the figures of leaves, 
creepers and trees corresponding to which there is no 
actual creepers, leaves or trees in the world, of nature. 
But still they are easily recognised as being creepers, 
trees, or leaves. There are decorative forms which 
cannot be called a creeper nr a leaf, but which on the 
whole, imitate the curve folds and features of creepers 
in such a manner that they produce a joy in us by 
their harmony. We thus see that our mind, on the one 
hand, is impressed with the spatial lineal features as¬ 
sociated with particular objects, and on the other 
hand, with the forms and a general barniotiy of feature 
and lines of the animal, vegetable and the manlmate 
world- It appears as if the mind is woven through and 
through by a net-like structure of diverse harmonious 
blending of lines and colours associated either In con¬ 
nection with spatial objects or in a general manner with 
the objects of the plant or the animal world. We per¬ 
ceive thus that there are gradations in our knowl^ge 
of similarity, yet tlie knowledge of similarity is 
not a mere abstraction of the consetous mind; but it 
has a definite content and reality with which it binds 
the movement and forms the structure of the mind* 
As this knowledge cf similarity in the features of ob¬ 
jects of the world of nature has a structural content, 
it is difficult for the mind to escape from its bondage! 
The result is that whenever the mind finds in the ob¬ 
jective world, cither In nature or in art, relations of 
features which are consonant with its structures, it 
finds relief and scope for self-assertion. A recogni¬ 
tion of the unity between the internal and the ext^- 
nal and sub-conscious impression is expressed in a 
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parlicular mental slate* which we call the 
state v/hich is associated gcoerally; with ^ 

extiilaraUon and a feeling affiliatinE 

<H^ciated with beautv is thus due to the self^affiliaUng, 

self-recognismg and seli-realmng activity of 
in the ohjecUve world It is for this reason ^ ^ 
impossible to define the unique content of 
stale. The aestheUc state is a state in which the struc 
lural content of the mind which fails to m^e itself 
felt in the conscious plane reaUses imeoi^iously its 
unity with the objecDve world. The spatial relations 
and the relations of volume which form an integral 
part of the sense of harmony in plastic creatioi^, have 
their basis in psychological volumes of the mind which 
enter mto the very content of the structure of the 
mind. In addition to tljis, even in the passmg though^ 
and emotions of the mind, in our striving for ideals 
and our volitional activities, in our mental images, 
either worn out or definite, unformed or formed, com'' 
plete or incomplete, certain psychological volumes are 
expeHenced which are not identical with actual 
spatial volumes of the spatial world. But the former 
are somehow connected with tlie latter. The p^cn^ 
logical volumes are experienced in and through the 
structure of the mind w'hich is largely imprecated 
with the objective spatial volumes. We have said be¬ 
fore that the symmetry of art that was known to the 
Greeks was based upon the proportionate harmony of 
polygonal volumes, whereas the symmetry of art, witli 
which the Chinese were conversant, were proportional 
to elliptical volumes. As contr 0 sted with these the 
Indian artists often drew their figures of gods and 
goddesses and of superhuman beings to whom they at- 
► iributed, not in the actual volumes of the external world 
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but the psychological volumes which were esperi* ^ 
enced in the mind. These psj^chological volumes can 
neither be desigiioted as polygonal nor ss elliptical, 
but may yet be said to have such an intimate relation 
with them that it was possible to represent them in 
the actual plastic valumes of stones or clay^ 

The perception of the artist so differs from the per¬ 
ception of an ordinary man that, while the ordinary' 
man delights in the practical utility of the objects and 
obviously cares for nothing else, the artist finds his 
pleasures in noting the features of the objects, their 
lineal and volurainal proportions, the symmetry of 
forms and the manifold relatinns in which the parts 
stand to the whole. It is for this reason that the 
structure of the mind of the artist is more definite, 
more concrete, more alert to the realm of ^mmetry 
and harmony of the objects of nature. One conclimon 
foUows irresistibly from the psychological interpreta- ^ 
tion of beauty and aesthetic joy and that b the reality 
of relations, Helations are not mere abstracUonSr 
mere phantoms of appearance as the idealist would 
say, but they form the definite structure of the mind 
without which the operation of the mind in the nor¬ 
mal manner wrould be impossible. The mind is in a 
state of flow, and wherever in nature it can And its 
flow unobstructed, there is joy; but when thb flow b 
obstructed there is suffering and an effort to overcome 
the obstacles, and as a result there is pain. There are 
other cases in which the element of obstruction is sub¬ 
ordinate to the element of passivity or favourableness 
to the flow of the mind, and in such cases the tender 
obstruction excites the flow and there is a feeling of 
newness assc^iated with joy. Hegel thought that the 
flow of mind is possible by the opposition of a thesis and - 
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an antithesis; but Croce in his ^What is living and what 
IS dead of Hegel” has effectively shown the fallacy of 
Hegel and has resolved the oppositeness into distinct¬ 
ness. Thus when the mind in its flow finds something 
which is different or distinct from its structural na¬ 
ture, it cannot swallow or digest this and there is a 
feeling of repugnance which we designate as ugly. In 
considering this flow of mind we have left out of con¬ 
sideration the necessities of our practical and biologi¬ 
cal nature which are associated with self-interest. 
The realm of art is unassociated with anything 
which has any practical significance or which 
caters to our biological or moral needs. The harmony 
that the mind notices in the objective world is not 
really an objective character, but is an inner charac¬ 
ter of the mind itself. Beauty thus is a spiritual event 
and it is only in a secondary manner that it is referred 
to the objective world. The mind which is not prac¬ 
tised to note similarities in a particular way and the 
structure of which is formed in a one-sided manner 
would be unable to appreciate works of art which are 
regarded as beautiful by other minds. The facts that 
works of Indian art could not be appreciated as hav¬ 
ing any worth or significance by the European con¬ 
noisseurs of art a century ago, and the fact that such 
important connoisseurs of art in the present generation 
as Roger Fry or Laurence Binyon are setting a high 
value to it, illustrate the point of our contention. 
Though in the appraisal of beauty we refer to an ob¬ 
jective world, yet the notion of beauty is an emergent 
spiritual event. 

The harmony and symmetry which form an indis- 
. pensahle condition of beauty is an inner creation of 
^o"ur own minds. Even when we are normally engaged 
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with the practical aspects of things or their activity ^ 
or even when we do not carefully observe the things 
around us, we are being gradii^y impressed by the 
forms and features of these things. There is an im- 
conscious selective process by virtue of which the 
mind gathers within itself the relations, order and 
symmetry of the form of things though it may not be 
practically interested in doing so. These impressions 
forming the structure of the mind are revived when 
such a symmetry or order is perceived in a work of 
^t or in nature. But the artist, who finds special joy in 
noting the harmony and order in nature, takes a 
keen delight and Interest in noting them and trains 
his mind in such a manner that he can reproduce them 
within himself, even without any external excitants. 
Special kinds of symmetry and order are particular 
objects of naUxre, living or non-living. It is well-known 
that while an ordinary person cannot form a mental 
image of the commonest objects which he might have 
perceived million times, the artist has a trained 
memory by virtue of which he can reproduce before 
his mind the features of things which he saw only 
once in a hurried manner. The artist in his contem¬ 
plation draws desired forms and symmetries from out 
of the depths of his mind and by pondering and 
meditating over them translates them into the lan¬ 
guage of plastic or pictorial art. The obser\’er of such 
art finds aesthetic joy as it induces and awakens sub¬ 
consciously within him similar notions with which 
he was unknowingly impressed upon. 

We have said above that this joy, whether of art- 
creation or of appreciation, forms a category by itself 
and has been designated as prema-rasa by the Indian 
artist. By such a contemplation the artist draws from ^ 
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within himself the materials for external expression 
and, as he tries to express the Intuited image or to 
transform the inner expression into the outer, the 
lines and modellings that are created by him suggest 
and awaken within, further inner perception and 
images which help him in reviewing and correcting 
his external creation. Croce had practically ignored 
this important part of the artist's creation. According 
to him, the artist in his contemplation intuits the en¬ 
tire work of art and then translates it on a canvas or 
a piece of stone. The operation of the conscious or 
logical mind was practically ignored by him. Accord¬ 
ing to the present theory, the importance of the intui¬ 
tive part is not ignored, but it is maintained that it is 
not the intuitive part alone which is competent to pro¬ 
duce the work of art. The artist must be well-versed 
in the sciences of mathematics, anatomy, etc. and as 
he tries to give external form to the image of his 
dhyana or intuitive contemplation, the external ex¬ 
pression of them in lines or plastic modellings again 
suggest to his conscious mind the various principles 
of science and art, which he had mastered. It 
is in accordance with them that the artist criticises 
his own work and tries to perfect it by the contribu¬ 
tions of his conscious knowledge, logical, scientific, 
anatomical and the like. In the creation of art there 
must be a perfect unity between the contribution of 
intuitive contemplation or dhyana and the practical 
control of the hand and the fingers for representing 
the inner expression in the language of art. The con¬ 
tributions of intuition again must be prepared to ac¬ 
cept the suggestions of the conscious mind and the 
conscious memory trained by study and experience; 
and the logical function of the mind' must also operate 
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hartnoniously to correct or perfect tbe different con¬ 
tributions as they coalesce together to form the unity 
that is sought to be e^ressed in the production oi a 
perfect art. Thus in the production cf a perfect art 
the intuitive, the cognitive and the restrictive func¬ 
tions of the mind must be in complete organic unity 
in the interest of the concrete whole, the work of art. 
This spiritual or the mental side of art must also be in¬ 
dispensably and invariably associated and co-ordinat¬ 
ed with the muscular movement of the band and 
fingers which must previously attain a training to 
express the mental elementa^ in external forms and ex¬ 
ternal language of art by a long and steady experience. 
In the work of art, therefore, not only the organic 
unity of the various functions of the mind is required, 
but this inner unity must further he unified with the 
corporal movement of the motor and sensory muscles 
of nerves. Thus, in the production of a work of art, a 
unity of min d and body is invariably underlined as an 
indispensable condition. It is because the creative 
acti^dty of art involves within itself a concrete unity 
of the rmnd and body m their various functions that it 
is possible to represent the spirit through matter by 
way of plastic materials and to return to the spirit 
through the language of matter. The seml-drcle 
created by the creative artist ia completed by the art 
connoisseur who completes the other half of the circle 
by returning to the spirit through the language of 
the matter. The artist must within himself complete 
the circle and while creating the art enjoy it in the 
capacity of a critic of art. It is by the conlemplating 
function of an arl-connoisseur that the artist can place 
himself objectively outside his art and behave as a 
representative of the observer and ascertain whether 
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'f it is possible to xetum to the spirit by the language 
ol art and thereby determine whether the plastic 
language that he has used has been universally 
expr^ive or not. 

It is for this reason that the Indian scriptures on 
art and art authorities laid great emphasis on the 
necessity of careful observation and training of the 
lingers and hand for attaining the dexterity for gi^hrig 
expression to the mental image. It is said in the 
“Samarangana-sutradhara" that the artist must be a 
vastly learned and cultured man and must attain a 
practical dexterity of using his fingers and hand in 
right maimer. 

The Samarangana-sutradhara regards the following, 
as the indispensable i^ualities of a good artist: (1) 
powers of intuitive eantemplation or mediation 
^ fprajna), (2> pdWers of cat-oful observation, 

technical skill of the band through long practicOp (4) 
learning particularly the science of metre or balancet 
( 5 ) anatomy of the different bodies of animals and 
men, both in movement and In steadiness and under 
the influence of diverse passions, (9) ready intellj' 
gence (pratyuipannamatitva), ( 7 ) self^:ontrol and 
character. 

It is said that good and noble character with great 
powers of self-control is absolutely necessary for the 
making of a good artist. For* unless such a character 
is formed, the artist swayed by passions can never 
attain the concentration necessary for contemplative 
intuition. 
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